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Afterwards 
By John Elliot Bowman 


KNOW not whether Peter ever fared 
On waters wider than his inland sea ; 
If Hadria’s storm-lashed tides he ever dared, 
Or saw the Syrtis foaming angrily. 
Of all his after voyage this I know : 
Wherever sea might toss or tempest blow, 
He ne’er forgot one night on Galilee. 


I know not whether Peter ever gazed 
On Roman hills ; their age-long grandeur felt ; 

Or saw them glow when Nero’s death-fire blazed ; 
Or if he watched day into twilight melt 

O’er palace of the Caesars, This I know: 

For him shone always on each mountain-brow 
The Glory that on Hermon’s summit dwelt. 
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& 
Loving Perfectly 


It is just as easy to love a hateful person as a 
lovable person, when once we have learned the secret 
of loving. For real love is never affected by the atti- 
tude of the one toward whom it is directed. The 
heat and light of the sun are not affected by our atti- 
tude toward the sun. It keeps on pouring out its 
heat and light toward us no matter what we think of 
it or say about it ; for its heat and light depend upon 
what the sun is, not upon what we are. So of God's 
love toward men; it never depends upon what they 


are, but only and always upon what he is, And we 
may have God's love toward our fellows, always, if we 
live wholly in Christ. When Christ is the fulness of 
our life, his love for those about us—which never de- 
pends upon what they are, but always and only upon 
what he is—is our love for them. Nothing that they 
can do or fail to do toward us can then affect our love 
for them : because our love for them is Christ’s love 
for them ; and Christ's love, like himself, is unchang- 
ing, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. How 
this miracle-truth sweeps away the pettiness of bitter, 
resentful feelings, when these start to surge up in our 


‘heart toward some one who has cruelly hurt us or 


hatefully wronged us! Our love, then, is utterly in- 
dependent of what they have done : it is Christ's love, 
perfect, unchanging ! Our love depends simply upon 
what Christ is, when self is crucified with Christ. It 
rejoices in Christ's own privilege of loving the un- 
lovely. It is unwavering, undimmed, undefeatable. 
Have we tasted the joy, not merely of receiving, but 
also of giving out, Christ’s perfect love ? 


- 
After Our Best Experiences 


When we have done our best, it is time to do 
better. There is a heavier obligation resting upon 
us then than ever before. For every attainment 
makes us capable of greater attainment ; every fresh 
receiving of Christ, or transmitting of the power of 
Christ, increases our capacity for receiving him and 
transmitting him, It is those who have already ac- 
complished most who are honored by their fellows: 
with the heaviest responsibilities, When Paul was 
writing to the Thessalonians of his joy in their faith- 
fulness, he said ; **Concerning love of the brethren 
ye have no need that one write unto you: for ye 
yourselves are taught of God to love one another ; for 
indeed ye do it.... But we exhort you, brethren, 
that ye abound more and more.’’ He had just told 
them that in their walk they were pleasing God ; and 


< 


’ be consummated, 


then he besought them that in that also they ‘‘ abound 
more and more.'’ Nothing but the steadily increasing 
life in Christ can satisfy God’s plans for us. And 
the best increases should follow close after our best 


increases. 
x 
Praying for the Dead 


There is a prayer that we can offer which, when 
answered, will bring rich blessing to our loved ones who 
have gone to be with Christ. It is the prayer for our 
Lord’s return to this earth. Not until his return shall 
both the living and the dead who are in Christ be 
given their resurrection bodies. Not until his return 
shall death, the last enemy, be swallowed up in vic- 
tory. Death still has power over the bodies of Christ's 
own,—even of those who are now with him in Para- 
dise. The fulfilment of his death-destroying work for 
them, as for us, has not yet come to pass. At his 
return the complete victory for all who are in him will 
So both for those who are in 
heaven and for those who are on earth the coming of 
Christ to this earth in glory is a hope blessed beyond 
our present powers of comprehension. The beloved 
apostle prayed longingly for this fulfilment of Christ's 
promise, Let us gladly and continually offer the 
prayer through which God will so wondrously bless 
those who are on earth and those who are in heaven, 


-— 
What to Do with Cares 


Care is not a source of trouble ; it may always be 
a means of joy. A Christian is not promised freedom 
from cares, but is promised a new outcome of care, 
Paul’s memorable word, ‘‘in nothing be anxious,’’ 
has been well translated, ‘‘let no care trouble you."’ 
Instead of trouble, care was to draw out prayer that 
would result in wonderful peace. As sure in result, 
therefore, as any other mathematical equation is this’: 
care plus prayer equals peace. 


“ 


The Higher Unselfishness 


HE cruder cortception of unselfishness is limited to 
men's outward acts. All its demands are suffi- 
ciently met if one is willing to give of his means 
or lend of his possessions. It has to do with what 
can be seen and handled. If one is ready to do us a 
tangible favor which will be a convenience to us in 
some concrete difficulty, that is, as a rule, all the un- 


unselfishness which we think we can demand of 


him. And as for ourselves, we are apt to look no 
more deeply into the matter when we discover that we 
are ready to accommodate and have schooled ourselves 
to give. And yet we may have this neighborly will- 
ingness to lend a rake or a harrow or an umbrella and 
still fail of the unselfishness which the world needs 
most. Evidently Christ insisted that men should 
be free with what belonged to them, but with our 
usual literalism we confine it all to goods or money or 
lending a hand. Probably most men ina decent 
community hardly dare to refuse these tangible things, 
and neighborhood life is so far greatly improved ; but 
unselfishness is not all and not mainly a visible virtue. 
It has a higher form, and that was the form which 
Christ looked for and commended. 

The higher unselfishness is that which operates 
within us where no one is looking. It is of a sort 
which men cannot ask for, and yet may miss if we fail 
to have it. To be generous in the very highest way 
is te be generous with one’s soul and inwardly. We 
can buy ourselves off from this very easily in these 
days of increased wealth. We can hand out our money 
whenever it is asked for and get rid of the whole mat- 
ter and feel very good about it as we betake ourselves 
to the leisure we have bought and paid for. For 





most solicitors are very easy compared with Paul, who 
said ‘*I seek not yours but you.’’ Paul would never 
be content with any one’smoney. We often dare ask 
no more than that. The highest unselfishness is to 
give personality. It is first to give our own selves, 
and that is just what we would like to keep if we 
could. To be ‘‘lavish of personal influence and to 
put a great deal of ourselves into whatever we do"’ is 
the only real test of generosity. Some, indeed, are so 
made that to part with money may be for them the 
supreme test ; but with most it is not. 

Unselfishness then is far more a matter of attitudes 
than of actions, We can be unselfish when nobody is 
around, We are not required to live in an incessant 
doing of favors. To think of people with a larger 
sympathy than we do, to make over these set opinions 
we have formed regarding them, and to ask ourselves 
at times whether our thoughts of our fellow-men are 
growing more generous and hopeful, these are tests 
which will let us know how we are advancing. For 
whether they know it or not, whe her they describe it 
in that way or not, what our fellows want of us most 
is all the soul we can possibly give them. Not to 
take offense when we might take it, is worth more to 
our neighbor than to send him something that he likes. 
And if we find that we have been judging his character 
according to the way he meets our taste, and should then 
just resolve to leave ourselves and our taste out of the 
test altogether, and should realize that a person might 
not suit our temperament at all yet still be one of 
God’s successes, that would be one of the most wel- 
come gifts we could make. 

It is no unusual thing to find some one who will 
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never flinch at any duty you can put upon him, but 
cheerfulness he will not’give. His natural mood is 
heavy, he humors it, and while he will give up all else 
he will not give up that. We would gladly give him 
back all his money and hours of time if he would just 
give us on hearty laugh orsmile. As our conception 
of unselfishness grows finer, we consider a good deal 
the possibility of heiping ap se by the things we 
don’t do. Sometimes we find that an anxious, worry- 
ing spirit is a positive disservice to them, and we try to 
get away from it as something which makes lite heav- 
ier for all, Life is eased all around wherever any soul 
makes itself unimportant, Every host knows the value 
of the guest who finds it good whatever way things are 
done and requires no attention or notice, We give 
men reljef not only by sending them gifts, but in more 
subtle ways, when we simply do not make ourselves 
or our concerns something that they have to con- 
sider. The desire to be prominent or always in 
the front or in a place of leadership on the part of 
anybody introduces an issue which may be slow in be- 
ing felt, but which increases the difficulty of life for all. 
If one is inordinately sensitive he will go through life 
creating perhaps more heaviness and trouble than he 
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can ever relieve. Yet people speak with a sort of 
pride of the ease with which they are wounded. It 
may be farthest from their thought to make trouble, 
but they do make it by the way they take it. It isnot 
then to outward acts alone that we are to look, to es- 
tablish proof of an unselfish life, but even more to the 
atmosphere a life creates around itself, 

In days of weaker faith and lower conceptions we 
test the whole great matter by the amount we have 
done. If we have misgivings, we like to be able to 
turn to the definite good deeds we have performed ; but 
the time comes when we can get no comfort from that, 
and crave a deeper, closer, friendlier proof. It may 
be that our service will reach its highest, henceforth, 
not by added activities, but rather by things we no 
longer do, The tangible services of bread and cloth- 
ing and money a man comes to render as a matter of 
course, It is comparatively easy to render them. 
But the higher unselfishness makes us do for men 
things they can never know anything about. Christ 
said ‘for their sakes I sanctify myself.’’ Whether 
they ask it or not, the men and women around us de- 
serve and require that for their sakes we hold higher 
ideals all the time. 





Was Jesus’ Body Changed 
by the Resurrection ? 


As the Easter season rtnews and deepens our 
realization of the mighty fact of bodily resurrection, 
we may well study with reverent earnestness all that 
the New Testament reveals to us of the facts of our 
Lord’s own body, both before and after that resurrec- 
tion which broke the power of death. A reader in 
Nova Scotia asks why Jesus’ resurrection body may 
not have been exactly the same body as that of his 
earthly life-time, without any change whatsoever : 

Why the necessity of change in Jesus’ body? Was his body 
not always spiritual, in that it was not corrupted by sin, and 
hence fully controlled by a pure spirit? Is not the new resur- 
,rection man to be a composite being,—physical and spiritual, 
—with ‘the spiritual side of his being in control instead of the 
physical, which seems to control now ? 

Christ's sinless, spiritual life was, throughout his 
earthly life-time, always fully in control of his physical 
body. But that body, before his resurrection, was a 
natural, physical body, identical in every respect with 
the body of sinful men except that its occupant never 
sinned. We are told that God sent ‘* his own Son in 
the likeness of sinfu/ flesh.’’ It was by the sinless 
Christ's assuming a body in the likeness of sinful flesh 
that he was ‘' touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties ;... in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.’’ Christ subjected himself to the condi- 
tions of men on this earth. ‘It behooved him in 
all things to be made like unto his brethren.’’ ‘Since 
then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he 
also himself in like manner partook of the same.’’ 
Now ‘‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God’’; but our risen Christ is ‘‘seated on the right 
hand of God.’’ There must therefore have been a 
great change in the flesh and blood body which our 
Lord was willing to take unto himself. 

Moreover, Christ passed through death in oider that 
he might forever break the power of death. But the 
resurrection body is beyond the power of death, If 
Christ, therefore, had been living in his resurrection 
body during his earthly life-time, he could not have 
died. It was necessary for him to take to himself a 
mortal body, a body that cou/d die, ‘that through 
death he might bring to nought him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil.”’ 

Again, when Christ passed through death into his 
resurrection body he had evidently passed forever be- 
yond the power of Satan to tempt him, Tlie only 
way that he could earlier subject himself to such 
temptation was to live in a natural, earthly body. To 
have lived always in his resurrection body would ap- 
parently not have brought to pass God’s purpose that 
Christ, ‘‘in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, ... is able to succor them that are tempted.”’ 

So we see that the Son of God, though on an equal- 
ity with God, emptied himself, and, being made in 
the likeness of men, took a form which could not live 
in heaven or go to heaven : flesh and blood. He had 
to pass through the resurrection change before he 
could be restored to the life which he had voluntarily 
and for our sakes abandoned. His earthly body was 
mortal and corruptible, though it was not suffered to 
see corruption. It was natural, and physical, and 


temptable, though it was fully controlled by a sinless 
spirit. 

The resurrection evidently effected as fundamental 
and supernatural a change in Jesus’ body as it will 
effect in our bodies. When we ask ‘‘what manner 
of body’’ the resurrection body is, we have God's an- 
swer in the New Testament. It does not seem to be 
there intimated that it is ‘‘ composite, —physical and 
spiritual."’ Rather we are told that the physical and 
natural will be wholly changed, transformed, and that 
the resurrection body will be «‘ incorruptible, glorious, 
powerful, and spiritual’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 42-44). 


= 
The Cause and Result of Church Fairs 


There are church fairs at their best, and there 
are church fairs at their worst. But in considering 
the best form of such fairs it may help us to see even 
their unworthiness if we ask ourselves why a church 
fair is ever held. An earnest reader in New Bruns- 
wick comments on a recent Open Letter discussion of 
this matter by writing a statement of ‘‘ how at least 
one band of women look at the matter and ‘see in it 
legitimate Christian work.’’ She explains the method 
as follows : 


We have from time to time, in connection with our church, 
what we call '* Food Fairs."" The women of the church not 
only contribute gladly of material, but add also their talent for 
cooking (in a general or special way) and their time. ‘These 
are free-will offerings to the work of the Lord. The people 
who buy get their money's worth. ‘hey do not look upon it 
as ‘‘ giving to the Lord."’ Not only do they buy, but they are 
glad of the opportunity of getting the home cooking (‘' such as 
mother used to make’’) for the same cost as they would pay 
for the less palatable production of the bakery. 

‘The proceeds of these sales are the cash expression of mate- 
rial, plus time, plus talent, and this money is devoted to what- 
ever need is most urgent at the time in carrying on the Mas- 
ter’s work. 

Here is the church fair at its best. The motives of 
the unselfish women who give freely of their time, 
talents, and energy are beyond question ; their giving 
is outright giving indeed. And the purchasers re- 
ceive full and doubtless exceptional value for all that 
they pay. The proceeds go to the Lord. How can 
there be anything wrong here ? 

But why is such asale held? For only one reason : 
because those who ought to give for the support of 
the Lord’s work are not giving as they should. If 
they were, it would never occur to any one in that 
church, not even to the most unselfish of those earnest 
women, to get up a Food Fair. It would not be 
necessary to resort to any commercial method to add 
to the insufficient gifts of the Lord’s people. Are all 
the members of this church tithing? Are half of 
them? Are one quarter of them? Leta little figuring 
be done as to how much money would be at the Lord’s 
disposal if all, or half, or quarter of the communicants 
of this church should faithfully tithe. 

Not only is the holding of church fairs occasioned 
by the failure of God’s people to give as they should, 
but every time such a fair is held it tends to discour- 
age proper giving. It may be true that those who 
buy the good cooking at this church sale do ‘not go 
away with the mistaken idea that they are giving’ to 
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the Lord ; but they are, consciously or unconsciously, 
relieved thereby of a part of the obligation that they 
would otherwise feel to give to the Lord. 


It is easier to buy than to give; but there is no 


blessing promised to conscientious purchasers. Jesus 
did not say, ‘‘It is more blessed to buy than to re- 
ceive.’’ It is the church's mission to educate people 
in giving, that they may know its blessedness. The 
church fair is a discourager of giving. God wants 
our gifts ; he says to us through Paul: ‘‘ Not that I 
seek for the gift ; but I seek for the fruit that increas- 
eth to your account."’ Is it well for us to do anything 
that thwarts God’s plan and robs people of the fruit 
that ought to be theirs? 


. > a 
The Antidote for Depression 


There is a sure cure for depression of spirit. It 
is not a psychological or natural cure merely ; for 
there are times when the cause of the depression is 
beyond the power of any natural laws to rout. It is 
only a supernatural power that is always sufficient for 
this need ; and a reader in Massachusetts points the 
way to lay hold on this power. She writes : 


I was greatly interested .in the editorial entitled ‘‘ When 
Hungering for the Victorious Life,’’ in The Sunday School 
‘Times for January 4, and in the letter that- gave rise to that 
editorial. In my life 1 have had experiences so similar to that 
portrayed, that it seemed almost as if I might have written 
that letter — ; therefore the way in which I have been 
helped may be of use to other afflicted souls. 

I believe that these feelings of depression, and the fear that 
we have grieved Jesus away, or that he has left us, are all 
temptations from the great enemy of souls to make us un- 
happy ; and the thing we can do to rout him the most quickly 
and effectually is to begin to praise God. 

I once read an article that laid emphasis upon the fact that 
Christians should praise the Lord whether they /e/¢ like it or 
not. The writer advised doubiful souls just to say the words 
[of peaiael over, and to keep saying them, until after a time 
they should feel like saying them hom the heart. I have 
tried this method, and at the same time have tried also to 
think of my blessings, ignoring my feelings as best I could; 
and oftentimes the depression has gone away. 


I do believe that praise is a great factor in helping to dispel — 


the bad feelings and thoughts that come into our hearts and 
minds at times.. Some one has said that Satan can bear any- 
thing better than to hear the Lord praised ; and I know by 
experience that praise of the Lord has greatly assisted me in 
resisting the Devil. 


‘¢ They looked unto him, and were radiant,’’ joy- 
ously sang the Psalmist. To praise God is to give 


expression to our knowledge of what,God is, And the ° 


more we give expression to this, the more clearly we 


see that, because he is what he is, we have nothing to . 
fear, nothing to be troubled by, no sufficient reason . 
for depression. ‘‘Oh taste and see that Jehovah is | 


good,’’ urged the Psalmist. And Jehovah, in Jesus 
Christ, is your life. The goodness that he is, you 
have. It is all pledged to you and is now literally 
and completely yours, if you but trust him to make it 
so, But you are not to think about yourself in the 
matter at all, except in glad, wondering thanksgiving 
that God's grace has taken you, in Christ, into his 
very being. You are to fix your mind on Christ. 
The Psalmist does not say, ‘* Taste and see that you 
are all right, therefore there is nothing to be troubled 
about.’’ No; 


‘* Taste and see that Jehovah is good : 
Blessed is the man that taketh refuge in Azm,’’— 


and in what He is. So our praise of God, reiterated 
and persisted in even when this calls for determined 
effort, enables us to see more clearly the marvels of 
God's being and love and power, until we begin to 
realize that we had better trust this God : that we can 
safely do so: that we cannot safely do anything but 
that ; and then God in Christ is enabled to work 
supernaturally and overcomingly in our life again, 
and the praise that before was perhaps an effort 
springs forth spontaneously and irresistibly from our 
heart and lips. 


** Jesus, I am resting, resting 
In the joy of what thou art,”’ 


becomes the glad experience of one whose mind is 
forever turned away from self and its feelings and is 
fixed always, in praise, upon Christ, 


- 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: Grant us the spirit of the little 
child—trustful, teachable, eager to grow ; not harbor- 
ing reSentments, but ready to forgive.... Teach us 

what heaven is, and how to enter on the heavenly experience 
here and now. Extract from our hearts whatever is hurtful to 


. ourselves or others, and so displeasing in thine eyes. We 


thank thee for the revelation, in Jesus Christ, of thine ineffable 
love for us. How it comforts the sorrowing! How it gives 
hope to the weak and sinful! Now beget in us, we pray, that 
same love to one another, and to all, that we may be the chil- 
dren.of our Father who is in heaven. 
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Planting the Cross in South Pole Lands 


How the frigid “ Fire-Land” was baptized with martyrs’ blood is told here by Professor Harlan P. 
Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S., in his twice-a-month department, ‘‘ The Missionary Watch Tower” 





HE tragedy of Captain Scott and his gallant ‘com- 
panions who, on returning from the South Pole, 
heroically starved and froze to death, and the 

news of Lieutenant Ninnis and Dr. Mertz's sacrifice of 
life in the interests of science as members of Dr. 
Mawson’s Antarctic Expedition, have deeply stirred 
the sympathies and admiration of the reading world. 
‘‘To what purpose is this waste?'’ the query of a 
prudential few, has been drowned by the universal 
horus of the multitudes who always admire and 
acclaim heroic deeds and patient suffering—even 
though some one has blundered—of devoted servants 
of an important enterprise. The sad story recalls 
Christian tragedies of more than sixty years ago when 
** Hope deferred, not lost,’ was the motto and the 
answer to criticisms and prophecies of failure of the 


Patagonian Missionary Society,—since known as the | 


South American Missionary Society. As a parallel 
to recent Antarctic happenings, and as being one of 
the test cases of missions, the tale is worth retelling. 


CENE FIRST carries us back to 1832, when 
Charles Darwin, on board H. M. S. Beagle, was 
participating in the survey and exploration of 

the unknown portions of the South American coast, — 
a voyage which brought him the first crude hints of 
his evolution theory, and furnished much of the mate- 
rial used in his ‘Origin of Species.’’ As they ap- 
proached the last great island of the continent, fires 
were lighted along the shore as signals to other island- 
ers that a ship had arrived,—which is one of the old 
explanations of its name, ‘ land of fire,'’’—Tierra del 
Fuego. 

As Darwin and his party neared the land, they were 
confronted by ‘‘ the most interesting spectacle I ever 
beheld. I could not have believed how wide was the 
difference between savage and civilized man: it is 
greater than between a wild and domesticated ani- 
mal.’’ The discordant sounds of the islanders, which 


the scientist hardly deemed an articulate language; © 


were matched by their ‘‘ stunted growth, ill-shapen 
figures, filthy greasy skins, long tangled hair, hideous, 
paint-bedaubed faces, violent gestures, treacherous 
and pilfering habits, plundering and massacring of 
shipwrecked crews, and generally savage conduct, — 
all combining to mark these Fuegians out as about 
the most repulsive specimens of humanity.’’ House- 
less, wretched wanderers, whose usual: bill of -fare 
ranged ‘*‘ between mussels and limpets,’’ they were 
also devoid of any comforting religion. Their lan- 
guage contained no term expressive of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, nor did they possess any form of 
government. In times of war they were reputed to be 
cannibals, and when long without food in snowy win- 
ter, rather than kill their dogs, they ate the old women, 
having dispatched them by holding them over the 
fire until choked to death. Their naive reason for this 
preference was : ‘‘ Doggies catch otters ; women no,’’ 


CENE SECOND introduces us in 1850 to the same 
land and the still unchanged people. A com- 
pany of six missionaries, headed by Captain 

Allen F. Gardiner, R.N., have come to take posses- 
sion of Fuegia in'the name of the Lord. Their in- 
trepid leader had resigned from the Royal Navy in 
order to devote his life to mission work. Zululand in 
Africa had been left after three years of unavailing 
effort to bless the natives. Parts of the island world 
of the Pacific had been visited, and the mainland of 
South America had been entered and left again be- 
cause of Romish and other insuperable obstacles. 
Twice he had been in Fuegian waters as missionary 
prospector, but now he and his six companions had 
come to remain. 

After the Ocean Queen left them and their two 
launches, a long chapter of disasters confronted them, 
partly described by Paul’s ‘ Iliad of woes,’’ changing 
Gentiles to Fuegians,—in perils from the Fuegians, in 
perils in. the sea, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness, —though ravages of the 
scurvy, destruction by ice and suffering from snow, 
would need to be added. The very people whom 
they had come to Save were bent upon their destruc- 
tion, and it was only through hairbreadth escapes 
that life was preserved. It now became their chief 
concern to find some spot whither their enemies could 
not come, there to wait a more favorable time, or the 


return of their supply ship, or some chance vessel, to 
take them away. 

The nine months intervening between the depart- 
ure of the Ocean Queen and the last entry of the sole 
survivor on September 6, 1851, are full of deepest 
pathos and of sublimest faith. Saintly Dr. Williams 
was soon invalided by scurvy, to be followed by other 
victims of the disease. One after another died, partly 
from illness, but more through gradual starvation and 
infirmities preventing their leaving their poor, comfort- 
less beds, but there was joy in Fuegia and song in the 
darkest night. _ 

In May, Surgeon Williams writes : ‘‘ My soul re- 
joices in the rd, and I would not exchange my 
dying hopes, surrounded as I now am with all earthly 
discomforts, for the greatest luxuries and all the bland- 
ishments the world could possibly devise or set before 
me... were the whole realm of nature and every 
monarch with his crown inviting me to linger for 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


Two daughters of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the first (provisional) 
President of the Chinese Republic, and his son and wife, 
have come to America for their education. 


As an indication of the new estimation of Christian mar- 
riage in a land of hopeless polygamy, twenty-two couples 
were married at one time by a missionary in a little two- 
roomed mud hut at Monieka, Congo. This is reported by 
the Christian Missionary Society. 


Though the Jews of Morocco are not cordial to Chris- 
tian missions, Dr, Goldstein treated 7,268 patients in his 
Tangier dispensary last year, and made 3,025 house visits 
in the poorest hovels and in the palatial homes of rich 
patients. The Fez massacre of Jews also brought to him 
a number of refugees who were thus open to the Gospel 
message. 


The latest phase of organized helpfulness devised by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is that of a chain of 
offices in Europe and the United States where young im- 
migrants may obtain trustworthy advice and directions as 
to tickets, etc., to various points in this country. They 
are weleomed to our shores, are provided with cards of 
introduction, and are otherwise treated as brothers, 


The Friends’ Missionary Advocate says of their thirteen 
representatives in Arctic Alaska: ‘‘It takes the stuff of 
which heroes and sometimes martyrs are made to leave 
homes and occupations with many congenial friends and 
go, at the Master’s call, into the long cold night amidst 
weariness and loneliness of the Arctic Circle. The church 
should be with them constantly in sympathy and prayer and 
helpfulness, ’’ 


Here are half-a-dozen valuable items taken from Dr. 
Louis Meyer’s tables in the January ‘‘ Missionary Review 
ot the World’’: Number of Protestant foreign missionaries 
in 1912, 24,092; native workers associated with them, 
111,862; communicants, 2,644,170; total communicants 
and adherents, 6,055,425 ; home income of Protestant for- 
eign missionary societies, $30,404 401; income on foreign 
fields, $7,902,256. 


The latest Indian Social Reformer reports that six 
leading missionary societies have practically agreed to 
establish the Madras United College for Women ‘to pro- 
vide higher“education for women on a Christian basis, and 
to further the interests of the education of women.’’ 
Hitherto girls have been prepared for intermediate exami- 
nations, and were obliged to complete their education at 
men’s institutions ; now they are to be fully prepared for 
higher degrees in an institution of their own, with religious 
teaching at the center. The Laws of Manu forbade teach- 
ing women the law or religious observances; and the 
Bhagavat, so prominent in New Hinduism, says, ‘‘ The 
Vedas are not even to be heard either by the servile class, 
women, or degraded Brahmans.’’ 


Mr. P. F. Broughton of the Church Missionary Society’s 
Arctic Mission has recently had ‘& narrow escape from 
death. While traveling among the scattered Eskimo, he 
was lost and separated from his native guides, and for two 
days was without food, being reduced to the necessity of 
eating part of liis deerskin coat, mixed with a little snow. 
Two nights he spent in the open, swaying backward and 
forward to keep his blood circulating. Finally he crawled 
on his hands and knees the last mile to an Indian encamp- 
ment. Three of his toes were so terribly frostbitten that 
they had to be amputated immediately with an ordinary 
knife, no doctor being available. Yet he believes none 
the less in Baffins Bay missions, despite the fact that he 
had to return to civilization for two further operations 








a while and taste of honor, power, and earthly good.'’ 
His last written words were penned on June 22: ‘* He 
that believeth shall never be confounded. Here I 
rest my hope ; the Lord's will be done.’’ 

Captain Gardiner’s birthday in June gave occasion 
for the petition ; ‘‘Should we languish and die here, 
I beseech thee, O Lord, to raise up others, and to 
send forth laborers into this harvest.’’ Nine days 
before his death he wrote in his farewell letter to wife 
and daughter : ‘‘ He has kept mein perfect peace... 
I trust poor Fuegia will not be abandoned. If I have 
a wish for the good of my fellow-men, it is that the 
Tierra del Fuego Mission will be prosecuted with 
vigor."’ Four days before the paintul end he com- 
pleted in his weakness a remarkable memorandum 
outlining a most statesmanlike plan for the future 
conduct of the mission, which was later made the 
program of its operations. He also wrote a long ap- 
peal to British Christians in behalf of South America, 
and to his government, to aid in the work. 

Then, follow the words of his last diary entry : 
‘*Great and marvelous are the lovingkindnesses of my 
gracious God unto me. He has preserved me hith- 
erto, and although for four days without bodily food, 
yet without any feeling of hunger or thirst.'’ And in 
the final scrap of writing scrawled by the dying man : 
*« Yet a little while, and though... the Almighty to 
sing the praises... throne. I neither hunger nor 
thirst, though five days without food... Maidment’s 
kindness to me. . .. heaven. . . September 6, 1851."’ 
No word from any of the gallant company of reproach 


.for the failure to send supplies to save from starva- 


tion. God was their joy and support, and the salva- 
tion of Fuegia their prayer. 


CENE THIRD shows that the seven grains of 
wheat had not fallen into the ground and died 
in vain. A schooner named the Allen Gardiner 

had brought a goodly company to the Land of Fire, 
though the’plans of the ship’s namesake caused them 
to stop in February, 1855, at Keppel Island in the 
Falklands, whither Fuegians were to be brought for 
full training and sent back as Christian witnesses to 
win their savage neighbors to Christ. After building 
mission houses, voyages were made to Tierra del 
Fuego to cultivate acquaintance and secure pupils, 

A few of these were transformed by the Christian 
life, and teaching was received ; but when in 1859 a 
company were returned to their home, escorted by 
some of the missionaries, the savagery of heathen 
Fuegia manifested itself in a second tragedy. Re- 
ceiving the party with some cordiality, they coveted 
the belongings of the missionaries, and, when they 
were on shore, all of the eight who had gone thither 
for worship were foully murdered, the cook alone es- 
caping, as he had remained on board. In one short 
hour they had passed from earthly worship to the 
eternal praises of the heavens. Happily two of the 
pupils were better than the others, who were proba- 
bly participants in the murder of the missionaries, 
and these returned with a rescue party to Keppel. 


‘CENE FOURTH is light after darkness, the clear 
shining of the Sun of righteousness, Under the 
Rev. W. H. Stirling, later the well-known super- 
intendent and bishop of the Falklands for some two- 
score years, the long-delayed fruitage began. The 
voyages of the schooner, the return to the islands of 
those trained at Keppel, and finally in 1869 the actual 
settlement on the south shore of Tierra del Fuego of 
Mr. Stirling, were the beginning of better days for the 
land ef Christian heroes and martyrs. It was true 
prophecy which he uttered when he paced up and 
down before his hut: ‘‘I fancy myself a sentinel— 
God's sentinel, I trust—stationed at the southernmost 
outpost of his great army, A dim touch of heaven 
surprises the heart with joy, and I forget my loneli- 
ness in realizing the privilege of being permitted to 
stand here in Christ's name.”’ 

The sentinel remained until a tiny army began to 
gather about their heroic leader. Not many months 
thereafter, when he had been consecrated bishop and 
had returned, Fuegians to the number of thirty-six 
received baptism, to be followed in later years by 
many others. Nor was it alone a change in character 
that Jesus brought in his train to Fuegia. Education 
went. on in books and in other practical lines which 
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have made the archipelago a new world. Planting 
and fencing gardens, felling trees and sawing them 
into planks, building cottages, making roads, raising 
goats, erecting orphanages, etc., are samples of the 
activities of the transformed Land of Fire. No one 
was more delighted to learn of the miracle than Charles 
Darwin, who, before the advent of the missionaries, 
had often expressed to Admiral Sir James Sullivan 
‘this conviction that it was utterly useless to send 
missionaries to such a set of savages as the Fuegians, 
probably the very lowest of the human race.’’ Until 
his death the great scientist contributed to the Soci- 
ety’s funds, which, accotding to the London Specta- 
tor, was ‘‘about as emphatic an answer to the de- 
tractors of missions as can well be imagined,"’ 

Bt oe! the fate of many weaker races is befalling 
Fuegia. ‘The white man from all countries, 
especially South America, has come with his 

vices and evil habits, and decay has set in through 
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this death-dealing current. Chile and Argentina have 
divided up the archipelago, and on some of the more 
favored islands great ranches have taken the place of 
the old wilderness, and the islanders have been cor- 
respondingly limited. Their numbers are slowly 
dwindling, and it is possjble that, like the Tasma- 
nians, the last Fuegian may disappear in our genera- 
tion. This raises once more the old question of 
wasted ointment. One might reply in Jesus’ own 
words : ‘‘In that she hath poured this ointment upon 
my body, she did it to prepare me for byrial.’’ If 
death is foredoomed, why should not this Indian race 
be prepared for its sad end and for the future where 
tempestuous winds and biting hunger and man’s in- 
humanity to man are unknown? _If there is salvation 
only in the Saviour, we must haste to implant the glad 
news in the hearts, and not merely in the ears of 
these disappearing Red Men. ’ 


VaLe UNIVERSITY. 





When Man Began 


How the early beginnings are illuminated by the greatest archeological book is shown in this instalment of 
the department on Archeology and ‘he Bible conducted by Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


SS 
His Autobiography 








When did men first begin to write records of their activities or their thoughts? More than fifteen 
hundred years earlier than the Pentateuch, men in Egypt and in Babylonia had made inscriptions 


that remain to-day. 


Professor Kyle mentions one literary record that may have been brought by 


Noah from the other side of the flood. Preparatory to a study of the great civilizations of an- 

tiquity, which is to be given in another instalment of this department, the present survey sketches 

the visible points on the horizon of the world’s history which are seen through the Book whose 
main theme is the history of Redemption. 


HE Bible is an archeological book, and this article 
must be drawn largely from the archeology of 
the Book itself. 

The earliest books of the Bible do not mark the 
horizon of history, not even of that part of it from 
which the Bible comes. Such a book—as any of the 
books of the Bible—was not the beginning of the 
making of books among the people from whom it 
came. It would be as easy to believe that Shake- 
speare’s plays were the beginning of English litera- 
ture; or Goethe's works: the beginning of German 
poetry. No, the Pentateuch was not the beginning 
of the making of books among the people of that part 
of the world. Aside from this very obvious fact, but 
quite in keeping with it, are the library marks found 
so abundantly upon the pages of the Pentateuch. 
Let us look at some of them to see how much they 
imply concerning the horizon of history. 


When Were Books First Known ? 

It will not do to press too closely the word ‘* book’’ 
in the phrase, ‘‘ This is the book of the generations 
of Adam*’ (Gen. 5 : 1), but it is quite safe to say 
that it certainly implies that the people had already 
somehow become familiar with the idea of records of 
some sort, and needed no explanation of the inten- 
tion of the writer of Genesis in using the word which 
we must translate ‘*‘ book,’’ however much the idea 
of books has changed from that day to this. From 
Exodus on, the Pentateuch has fifty-nine literary 
marks of reference. Writing is ascribed seven times 
to Moses, and frequently to others, and the existence 
of well-known written documents is implied in the 
words of Joshua that he wrote ‘‘ these words in the 
Book of the Law of God.’’ Nor was this literary ad- 
vancement exclusively améng the Israelites them- 
selves. A town in Palestine, at the time of the 
Conquest, was called Kirjath-Sepher. Whether this 
.. Name means ‘* book-town,’’ as some think, or ‘* scribe- 
town,’’ as others think, is immaterial at this point. 
In either case it implies a long course of literary his- 
tory among the Canaanite people. This is enough 
to excite our interest and curiosity, and we shall learn 
more of their literary advancement later on. 

But more important still than these things so 
plainly implied are the remains of such early litera- 
ture from somewhere incorporated in the Pentateuch 
itself, It is very hard to believe, as some try to 
believe, that the record of the nations found in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, with the expression, ‘‘ As 
thou goest to Sodom and Gomorrah,’’ was not written 
while these cities were still standing. Think over 
that, and see for yourself if it be possible to think 
that it was written twelve hundred years after the 
cities were destroyed, or eight hundred years after, or, 
indeed, any long time after that great disaster. 
Earlier still is the Song of Lamech (Gen. 4 : 23). 
Thus the horizon of history, written records of events, 
is pushed farther and farther back. This Song of 


Lamech may be from an antediluvian record brought 
through the Flood in the Ark with Noah, or it may 
have been written in Noah's family afterward as a 
memorial of the grandfather Lamech. If it came 
from antediluvian times, it would hold undisputed 
the first place on the horizon of history. 

Now these library marks, these indications of the 
existence of books and of a long-continued custom of 
writing down a record of facts, and all the literary 
activity and training which this implies, do mark. for 
us that portion of the Eastern horizon of history. 
There are similar indications along another portion of 
the horizon in the Sumerian literature of early Babylo- 
nia, and still others in the pyramid texts of Egypt. It 
is impossible to say with certainty which portion of 
this horizon is farthest back toward the beginning of 
the peopling of the new world by the sons of Noah. 
There can be no doubt that the earliest Sumerian 
inscriptions and the pyramid texts in Egypt, and per- 
haps other fragments which antedate even these, 
come from times. very much earlier than the Penta- 
teuch, certainly from 1,500 to 2,000 years earlier. 
But of the date of the literary marks found in these 
documents incorporated, as well as in other portions 
of the Pentateuch, no one may properly speak with 
certainty. Though each set of these documents, in 
the Bible and out of it, has its advocates, who are 
quite positive in the assertion that it represents abso- 
lutely the very horizon of history, no one of them 
can make good the claim. Obviously the dating of 
such literary marks of early books is wholly a work 
of imagination, perhaps a well-informed imagination, 
yet still imagination, and worth little more than the 
guess of any reader of this article, intelligent, but un- 
acquainted with Egyptian or Babylonian history, who 
should attempt to date the pyramid texts or the 
Sumerian inscriptions. > 


The First Descriptive Geography 

I have said that the Song of Lamech is possibly 
antediluvian and thus on the very horizon of history. 
But it is at best only a point on a horizon, all the re- 
mainder of which is blotted out; not only have we 
lost the record of it, but the history ceased to be. 
The horizon of history, the hour-glass of time, was 
contracted at the point of the Deluge. There the old 
world history ended, and from that point history 
began to run a new course, make itself a new horizon. 
It is this new horizon that we are now to trace. The 
first event upon this horizon is the covenant of God 
with Noah for the whole world (Gen. 9). Whether 
the writer in Genesis wrote this by revelation or made 
an extract from a record of Noah’s time, in either 
case the fact is a point on the horizon ; and the cove- 
nant is written on the earth’s surface as on the pages 
of the Book. Geology shows a long series of destruc- 
tions by water, and predicts as confidently as the 
Book that there will be no more such, but that the 
world now awaits destruction by fire. 
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A clearer and brighter light on this Eastern horizon 
of history is in that document incorporated in the 
tenth chapfer of Genesis, which I have ventured to 
call the first descriptive geography. Mind you, not 
such a geography as we have now, with its exact 
technical terms and conventional phrases and its col- 
ored maps, but a geography which mixes together 
indiscriminately terms which we now define and dis- 
tinguish as geographical, ethnographical, and ethno- 
logical. Places are sometimes described by the name 
of the people who dwelt in them at a later date ; and 
again people are described by the name of the region 
in which they lived, the region being called perhaps 
by the name which it later received ; and territorial 
extensions or acquisitions are described as sons and 
daughters of the parent country. But altogether the 
account does give us some very distinct ideas abeut 
the distribution of people over the world after the 
time of Noah, and some idea also of the location of 
the different divisions of the family of man, so that, 
however much it ignores modern scientific terms and 
scientific analysis of the subject, it does give us very 
much material found in descriptive geography. If it 
were possible to prepare a modern geography of that 
ancient world from entirely independent sources, it 
would supply, in its own modern way, nearly every 
particle of the information found in this tenth chapter 
of Genesis, with the addition, of course, of many things" 
there omitted. 

Now read the tenth chapter of Genesis, and you will 
observe that it is in quite systematic order, with very 
clear divisions and subdivisions. We cannot, how- 
ever, be sure that the order followed is always the: 
order of time. Ancient history in that part of the 
world was not written quite according to our chrono- 
logical scheme. And biblical writers, who are not 
writing a history of the world, but a history of redemp- 
tion, did not confine themselves, either in the Old 
Testament or the New, to the order of time. 

A common practise, well illustrated in the Gos- 
pels, was to use the facts in an illustrative way to 
suit the immediate purpose in hand. Did the writer 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis do this? Is the order 
of the nations and of the civilizations sometimes the 
order of importance and also sometimes the order of 
dominancy or of origin? It seems quite certain that, 
the last named division of the sons of Noah, the divi- 
sion of the sons of Shem, is reserved,to that particular’; 
place in the description of the people of the world in 


_ accordance with the plan of the book of Genesis, which 


we know was to give in brief outline a description of 
the various divisions of the race, including the chosen 
line, but placing it last, and then proceeding imme- 
diately with a much more detailed account of that 
chosen line. So in this tenth chapter the sons of 
Noah are named as Shem, Ham, and Japheth, but in 
the description of their descendants in their places in 
the world, which immediately follows, the order is 
reversed, and the description is first of Japheth, then 
of Ham, and last of Shem, followed immediately by 
the detailed course of the history of redemption 
through that chosen line. We shall need to be on 
the lookout for this same controlling purpose in the 
description of the rise of the various civilizations of 
the ancient world. We cannot be sure beforehand 
that the order will be the order of their appearance, 
but must constantly test the order by the facts revealed 
by archeological discoveries. 


Why So Little of Europe ? 

Apother striking peculiarity of the things to be 
seen on the Eastern horizon of history may be noticed 
here before we take up the ancient civilizations one by 
one, The great world of civilization to-day is the 
Japhetic world, Europe and its outreaching emigra- 
tion and influence to the farthest corners of the earth. 
But on the Eastern horizon of history are only these 
four little verses in the tenth chapter of Genesis about 
European civilization, and scarcely another word ap- 
pears until far along the course of history, and then 
only briefly, as in Nehemiah, Ezra, and Esther ; or 
vaguely, as in the prophecies of Daniel. Why is this ? 
Was nothing known concerning European civilization 
further than these bare outlines in the time of the 
author of this document incorporated in Genesis, 
tenth chapter, or by the author of Genesis, who 
made use of this description? However it may have 
been with the author of the original description, this 
would not be an explanation concerning the omission 
by the author of Genesis, for in other cases he included 
much that is manifestly the gift of revelation ; cer- 
tainly no historical records of the creation were ‘made 
by man. But there was no revelation given him con- 
cerning Japheth. 

Is the explanation of the meagerness of the infor- 
mation concerning European civilization to be found 
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in the fact that the descendants of Noah in that part 
of the world sank deeply into barbarism, and did not 
emerge from it until long after the other branches of 
Noah’s descendants had made great advancement, 
and so had no civilization worth noting in the Genesis 
account? That can hardly be true either, —for Javan, 
the Greeks, the descendants of Japheth, appear long 
before the earliest possible composition of the Penta- 
teuch; certainly one thousand years before the days 
of Moses. Professor W. Max Miiller has published 
very clear evidences of A:gean ambassadors in Egypt 
about 2400 Bb. C., bearing as gifts what is probably, 
though not certainly, tin of Cornwall, England. 
These same Greeks have appeared in Chaldea also 
about the same time. So no lack of informaiion on 
the part of the biblical weiter, nor lack of civilization 
on the part of Japheth, accounts for the remarkable 
silence of Scripture concerning this part of the race 
and the world. Archeology throws no further light 
on the subject, but the omission is in exact accord 
with the historical purpose of Genesis and of the 
whole Bible, to give not a history of the world, but of 
the redemption of the world. As the sons of Japheth 
did not come into that history until the rise of Persia 
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and Greece they did not enter further into the Bible 
account until then, and not fully until they become 
the objects of New Testament evangelistic enter- 
prise. 

Now for a glance along the devious course of human 
history, from this starting-point on the far Eastern 
horizon, to prepare us for a clear vision of things, as 
in the next article we take up together the study of 
the early great civilizations one by one, and see some- 
what in detail that portion of the history of redemp- 
tion which may be paralleled by archeological 
information, The history begins with the many 
branches of early civilization in THE PATRIARCHAL 
Periop in Babylonia, Egypt, and Canaan ; it is car- 
ried on through THE TRIBAL PERIOD, in Canaan and 
Egypt and the wilderness of the wanderings ; and still 
further during THE NATIONAL PERIOD, in Palestine 
and the Eastern captivities, and the return from exile; 
and last of all is THE ECCLESIASTICAL PERIOD in the 
early days of Christianity. A thousand interesting 
problems present themselves, and almost unlimited 
material from the archeological world is available for 
helpful explanation. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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How Paolo Won His Fortune 
What an Italian emigrant took home from America 


By W. H. Morse, M.D. 














AOLO of Palermo was the way in which he de- 
scribed his name. It was presumable that there 
was a surname, but he must have left it in his 

native city, and adopted the name of the city in its 
place. Bright, quick, ambitious, I made his acquaint- 
ance nine years ago. The incident of my introduction 
to him was unique. 

There is, on the grounds of the Washington School 
at Westfield, N. J., a spring of very cold water. One 
August day, as I was passing, I noticed a man sitting 
beside the spring. He saw me looking at him, and 
springing to his feet he ran across the lawn, beckon- 
ing‘me to stop. As he approached, I saw that he was 
an Italian, and that his eyes were remarkably black. 
They snapped, rather than flashed, as he spoke, using 
good English. 

‘It is like Arctic ice, —that water,’’ he said. 
‘I drank. I drank twice, three times. Sure. Such 
good water as you have! I was making a contrast. 
Ever in Italy? Iam from Italy. Paolo of Palermo, 
your servant. Americans in Rome look for the ves- 
tigia of Saints Paul and Peter. - They see Mamertine 
Prison. They see Church of the Three Fountaitts. 
Remember.? At this place where the church is built 
Paul was beheaded. When his head fell off, it 
bounded three times down the hillside, and from the 
spots where it touched the ground three fountains 
sprang up. They are there yet. We call the water 
cold, but it is hot in comparison to that water over 
there. I was thinking of that.’’ 

That was interesting, and it led to a pleasant con- 
versation, in which I learned that he was the repre- 
sentative of an Italian fruit company, and.had trav- 
eled in this country on business for his firm for three 
or four years. He gave me the company’s card, and 
wrote on the margin, ‘‘ Paolo of Palermo.’’ After 
that I met him several times at Westfield, and later at 
Hartford, and our acquaintance was kept up pleas- 
antly. I found that he was intensely patriotic, and as 
intensely indifferent to religious matters. 

‘*No,”’ he said, ‘‘I do not go to mass. Oh, faugh, 
no! Not me.’’ He would not give any reason, and 
never had a word to say against the Latin church. As 
for the Protestants, he was as reticent. . 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I was a boy I was in the 
Methodist Church at Palermo one time. The minis- 
ter was the Rev. Mr. Gay. He wanted me, but I 
guessed not. Since in the American States I have 
no time for the churches. My business is fruit.'’ 

When Miss Italia Garibaldi, granddaughter of the 
great patriot, on her visit to America, spoke in the 
South Park Methodist Church at Hartford, he was in 
the city, and went to hear her. After the meeting he 
went forward and shook hands with her, his patriotism 
at high temperature. Speaking ecstatically of the 
lady, I remarked that I supposed that he made a con- 
tribution. 

‘‘OH, no, not me!’’ he replied. 
money I have I must save."’ 

‘* But you have no family,"’ I said, ‘‘ and you are 
s0 patriotic."’ 


‘*«What little 


‘*That’s correct,"’ he said. -‘‘I am all patriotic, 
and when I get the money it will be for patriotism. 
Ve-ry well.”’ 

I was unable to elicit anything further, but after that 
he repeated the substance of this remark. I did not 
ask him for any explanation, for it is characteristic 
of his race not to satisfy idle curiosity. In his own 
time he would explain. And he did. 

‘*When I am next in Hartford,’’ he said, ‘I will 
have made the sum that I need for my purpose. 
Then !’’ and those eyes snapped. 

‘«T may as well tell you,’’ he went on. ‘‘ It is this 
way. In Palermo the wealthy people like the display 
of a pair of fine horses and a carriage. It has always 
been so. They do not take kindly to the gasoline 
automobiles, but have to use them or none. The 
smell is ve-ry of—fenzeeve to such nostrils. I saw my 
chance. I have saved the money. I knew there was 
needed in Palermo electric cars. So I have kept 
posted. The American consul, Mr. H. de Soto, wrote 
that there are only six electric cars in Palermo, all 
of the Italian closed coupé make, and that only two 
are said to be in running order. My opportunity is 
evident. I have saved my money to buy an Ameri- 
can electric car. Iwill do so. It will take the fancy. 
I will ride in it on the Piazza Independenza and up 
the Via Vittorio Emanuela. It will be admired. 
Italian makes will be nowhere. Upon my introduc- 
tion there will be a demand. With myself represent- 
ing it,—oh, my fortune !’’ 

He named the price required, and told how much 
money he had laid by, and the amount needed. He 
was then (August, 1912) on his way on a business 
trip through Massachusetts, and planned to return to 
Hartford in the fall, when he wanted to have me 
accompany him to the factory to purchase the ma- 
chine and arrange for its shipment. 

On November 14 I attended the lecture at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary by Professor Giovanni 
Luzzi of Florence. I noticed in the audience, on the 
opposite side of the room from where I sat, Paolo of 
Palermo, listening intently. After the lecture I was 
obliged to leave immediately, and as I came out I 
noticed that he was going forward to speak to the 
lecturer. Remembering our appointment, I expected 
him to call ; but he did not do so. 

It was more than three weeks later, December 7, 
when he came, and, announcing that he was about to 
sail for his native country, said that he wanted to bid 
me good-by. Assuming that he still held to his plan 
of purchasing the electric car, I asked him if he 
wanted me to go with him when he purchased it. 
His ‘‘ No"’ was very short. 

‘I have not bought, and I shall not buy!’’ he 
said. ‘* Does this disturb you ?’’ he continued. <‘‘I 
have changed my intent. You did not know it, but I 
was in this city last month and heard the lecture by 
Dr. Luzzi.. The same night I heard him at New 
Britain. Fascinated, I went on after him, and heard 
him at Northampton, Andover, and, indeed, wherever 
he went to speak, even to Chicago. I was illuminated. 
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I had never seen before that which he told. It came 
like new light. The truth was made apparent. I 
saw that it is duty to remove the shackles of super- 
stition from the people of dear Italy, and that my 
people are brought to the American States to be fitted 
and trained for this. Abraham Lincoln emancipated 
your American slaves, and we Italians who go back 
home from America must emancipate from spiritual 
slavery our dear people. It is important, to them, to 
us, and to all Europe, not only spiritually, but so- 
cially, materially, financially, commercially, and 
politically."" He spoke with vehement enthusiasm. 

‘You have abandoned your idea of buying and 
taking over that thirty-five horse-power car ?’’ 

‘*My dearest sir,"’ he said, ‘‘is it not plain that 
my people, as soon as they are free of their chains, 
will have capacity to make their own? Sure. So I 
will not buy. What? It would be cruel for me 
when they lack, not horse-power, but untold milliards 
of spiritual power. But,"’ laughing, ‘‘I will take a 
supply of storage batteries !"’ 

. ** «Storage batteries ?' ’’ 

‘* Bibles, dearest. How few have ever seen that. 
blessed book! I will carry home a supply to dis- 
tribute."’ 


He named the sum that he was to invest. It was 
princely indeed. 
‘« You have been converted ?’’ I asked. ‘* What 


church $5 

‘* Professor Luzzi,’’ he said slowly, ‘shows. that 
the Waldenses are the garrison. They are rich in 
spiritual things, but poor in the things of this world. 
I will go to them."’ 

Our conversation was lengthy, and when he shook 
hands in parting I asked the questiop that I had 
long had in mind. 

‘* Will you tell me your name ?"’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Paolo of Palermo. I 
prefer that, but I was born Paolo Pecci. That name 
may carry nqthing to you, but a representative of the 
family was pope for twenty-five years, up to nine 
years ago. I do not want to bear that name in 
America.’’ 

I was in New York the day that he sailed, and the 
name on the ship’s register was ‘‘ Paolo of Palermo."’ 

A Note by the Editor.—About ten weeks ago Professor 

Giovanni Luzzi of the Waldensian Theological Sopinery. 

Florence, Italy, sailed for home “after having literally 

taken America by storm.’’ Dr. Morse’s remarkable story 

of one Italian emigrant who came under the spell of Pro- 
fessor Luzzi’s lectures on the struggle for Christian truth 
in peak, illustrates the practical results following his 
visit. hese lectures have just been published by the 

Revell ee me and a review of the book followsthis . 

note. Reinforcing the powerful gospel message of the 

Waldenses in Italy, of whom Professor Luzzi tells, is 

the ‘* Bible Mission ’’ in charge of Dr. Morse, Hartford, 

Connecticut. This mission, which for some years has 

been giving the Bible in their own tongue to emigrants 

returning to Italy, began when the children of an Italian 
family returning home asked their mission church for 

Bibles, saying : ** There are no Bibles in Italy, 'cause it is 
a famine."’ In an early issue of the Times will a 


lished an article by Dr. Morse telling the story of the 
Waldenses and their noble work for Italy. 


<_0 


Italy’s Gospel Story 


A review of the volume, ** The Struggle for 
Christian Truth in Italy,’? by Giovanni 
Luzzi, D.D. (Revell, $1.50 net). 


HEN a Waldensian writes about italy, he generally 
contents h mself with telling the wonderful story 
of ‘** The Israel of the Alps.’’ That story is as in- 

teresting to Professor Luzzi as to any one, although in his 
** Struggle for Christian Truth in Italy ’’ he strips off much 
that has passed fur history about the early Waldenses, and 
confines himself to the sufficiently striking facts. But his 
own heroic church occupies but one of the seven chap- 
ters, while it is necessarily referred to in the concluding 
chapters. He surveys the Christian history of the peninsula 
from the days of the apostles to the Modernists of our own 
time. He shows that at no time have there been wanting 
evangelical elements in the life of the people, and witnesses 
to the gospel, as Protestants understand this. But his view 
is a broad one. While he sympathizes with Jovinian and 
Vigilantius in their fifth century Protestantism, he also has 
room for admiration of Jerome, their opponent, and the 
author of the great Latin version of the Scriptures, the 
history of which is traced lovingly, as are the modern Italian 
versions, since the beginning was made in the 13th century. 

The story of the Reformation in Italy is told with the 
advantage of having documents unknown to older histor- 
ians, and with fine discrimination among the scholars, 
martyrs, and statesmen who adhered to the new learning 
of Luther and of Calvin. More novel is the account of the 
religious awakening which accompanied the modern strug- 
gle for the emancipation of Italy from a foreign yoke, and 
of those who began their careerin the political field alone 
and ended as active and earnest evangelical teachers, Pro- 
fessor Luzzi protests against the introduction into Italy of 
the manifold sectarianisms of Protestant Europe and Amer- 
ica, as weakening the cause at the point where the Church 
of Rome is the strongest,—external, corporate unity. 
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Learning to Diagnose the Soul’s Need 


Glimpses of personal evangelism from a recent notable book 








A “ King’s Business ©’ Manual 


wr Dwight L. Moody came to England for the 
third time and held that wonderful mission in 
London, during which occurred the experience 

with the atheists and skeptics which is told on this 


page, the great evangelist found a strong group of — 


helpers ready to support him. In many parts of 
London the Christian workers had been addressed by 
Mr. George Soltau in preparation for Mr. Moody's 
coming. These addresses were published under the 
title, ‘* The Inquiry Room,’’ and were widely circu- 
. lated in England and America for use in training 
workers. This became the nucleus for a book on 
‘* Personal Work for ChriSt,’’ which grew out of Mr. 
Soltau’s rich and varied experience in soul-winning and 
in deepening the spiritual life of believers in many 
lands. Packed into its pages is an almost complete 


manual for the young Christian worker or for the . 


more experienced soul-winner. The vcelume, pub- 
lished in England by Samuel E. Roberts, Zion House, 
5a Paternoster Row, E. C., London (35. net), is now 
offered to American readers through the Bible Insti- 
tute Colportage Association, 826 La*Salle Avenue, 
Chicago (75 cents). 

Following a@short chapter on the qualifications and 
training of the Christian worker are six chapters 
which comprise a careful Bible study of the meaning 
of sin and its remedy. Mr. Soltau then gives a 
unique study of ‘‘The Master Workman at Work,”’ 
showing the methods that our Lord used in his con- 
versations with three classes : the rulers and leaders ; 
business men, or men of the middle class ; and out- 
casts. Whether the apostles and disciples used these 
same methods, and what new messages they intro- 
duced, are next considered in a brief study of ‘‘ The 
Master's Servants at Work."’ 

Another distinctive suggestion in the problem of 
soul-winning is given in the study of ‘* Diagnosis and 
Treatment,’ in which Mr. Soltau describes some of 
Jesus’ miracles of healing, and draws from them 
valuable hints for dealing with souls. Several per- 
sonal experiences that illustrate the method are de- 
scribed. On this page are reprinted the experiences 
with cases. typical of paralysis, of leprosy, and of 
lameness. 

Five leading questions and objections that the soul- 
winner is constantly called on to meet are carefully 
considered, and are illustrated with incidents out of 
the author's personal experience. A final chapter on 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’’ illustrates meth- 
ods of approach to six kinds of inquirers : the deeply 
convicted, those with awakened conscience, with 
roused feelings, the backslider, the formalist, the 
skeptic. 

Strong features of ‘* Personal Work for Christ’’ are 
its keen use of Scripture and the abundance of re- 
markable incidents in soul-winning. Accompanying 
the book is a biographical sketch of Mr. Soltau by 
his wife. Over his grave in Santa Monica is written 
a true epitaph of this servant of the Master: ‘‘ An 
Ambassador for Christ in Many Lands.”’ 


‘% 


When a Leper Confessed 


YOUNG man, full of anxiety, once sought my 
help. He told me his story. He was a Chris- 
tian, a member of the Y. M. C. A., a Sunday- 

school teacher, ‘‘ but,’’ said he, ‘*I have not victory 
over sins.”” 

‘¢ Over what sins ?”’ 

‘¢I am not leading a satisfactory Christian life, and 
have not victory over my sins.”’ 

*¢ Over WHAT sins ?’’ 

He looked hard at me, and I said : 

*« My dear fellow, don’t trifle with this matter by 
vague words. Get down upon your knees, and say 
right out to the Lord what these sins are. Call them 
by their right names ; tell him definitely what you 
want. If you area leper, tell him so honestly and 
frankly, and claim from him the deliverance he will 
give you just as freely and quickly as that he gave to 
the leper in the Gospel story.”’ 

He trembled from head to foot, unwilling to confess 
the things that were as a cancer eating out his hope 
and spiritual life. But presently he dropped on his 





From an illuminating book for soul-winners, ‘* Per- 

sonal Work for Christ,” by George Soltau, has been 

drawn the material given on this page. The open- 

ing article on the page, ‘‘A ‘ King’s Business’ 

Manual,” reviews the book, which is published in 

England and is supplied to American readers by 
the Bible Institute Colportage Association. 








knees, and with tears sobbed out the sad list of sins 
that mastered him, and claimed that he should be 
cleansed from them all there and then. The Lord 
saw his faith, and gave him the much needed deliv- 
erance. His career as a student had been imperiled, 
but he rapidly regained the lost ground, and passed 
successfully the law examinations in which he had 
failed three times previously. . 


% 
How Moody Faced London Atheists 


MONG the most remarkable scenes I have ever 
witnessed was one in East London during the 
visit of those beloved and honored men of God, 

Moody and Sankey, in the years 1883-84. The hall 
was pitched in the center of the dense working popu- 
lation of that quarter, where men by the hundred 
thousand work and live in workshops and factories. 
One Monday evening had been reserved for an address 
to atheists, skeptics, and free-thinkers of all shades. 
At that time Charles Bradlaugh, the champion of 
atheism, was at his zenith, and hearing of this meet- 
ing he ordered all the clubs he had formed to close 
for the evening, and all the members to go and take 
possession of the hall. They did so, and five thou- 
sand men marched in from all directions and occu- 


pied every seat. Thé platform was occupied by the’ 


clergy and workers, The service commenced: earlier 
than usual, after the preliminary singing. Mr. Moody 
asked the men to choose their favorite hymns, which 
suggestion raised many a laugh, for atheists have no 
song or hymn, The meeting got well under way. Mr. 
Moody spoke from ‘‘ Their rock is not our rock, our 
enemies themselves being the judges."’ 

At the close Mr. Moody said, ‘‘We will rise and 
sing, ‘Only trust Him,’ and while we do so, will the 
ushers open all the doors, so that any man who wants 
to leave can do so, and after that we will have the 
usual inquiry meeting for those who desire to be led 
to the Saviour,”’ 

I thought, ‘All will stampede, and we shall only 
have an empty hall.’’ ‘But, instead, the great mass 
of five thousand men rose, sang, and sat down again, 
not one man vacating his seat. What next? 

Mr. Moody then said, ‘‘I will explain four words, 
—receive, believe, trust, take, Him.’’ A broad grin 
pervaded all that sea of faces. 

After a few words upon receive, he made the appeal, 
‘¢ Who will receive him? Just say, ‘I will.’ ’’ — 

From the men standing round the edge of" the hall 
came some fifty responses, but not one from the mass 
seated before him. One man growled, ‘‘I can’t,"’ 
to which Mr. Moody replied : 

‘*You have spoken the truth, my man; glad you 
spoke. Listen, and you will be able to say, ‘I can’ 
before we are through.’’ ‘Then he explained the word 
believe, and made his second appeal, ‘‘ Who will say, 
‘I will believe him’ ?’’ - Again some responded from 
the fringe of the crowd, till one big fellow, a leading 
club man, shouted out, ‘I won’t.’’ 





When Talking for Christ, Remember 
God appeals to faith rather than to human reason. 





The worker brings a message from God demanding an 
answer. 


Never tell a person he is saved, for that is the special 
work of the Holy Spirit. 


The crucial point is the surrender of the will to God, to 
do whatever He may direct. . 


Beware of leading a person into peace too quickly, for 
unless there is deep conviction of sin there is not 
likely to be true and permanent conversion. 











Dear Mr. Moody, overcome with tenderness and 
compassion, burst into broken, tearful words, half 
sobs, ‘‘It is, ‘I will’ or ‘I won't’ for every man in 
this hall to-night."’ Then he suddenly turned the 
whole attention of the meeting to the story of the 
Prodigal Son, saying : 

‘* The battle is on the wz//, and only there. When 
the young man said, ‘I wé// arise,’ the battle was 
won, for he had yielded his will, and on that point all 
hangs to-night. Men, you have your champion there | 
in the middle of the hall, the man who said, ‘I won't.’ 

I want every man here who believes that man is 
right to follow him, and to rise and say, ‘I won't.’”’ 

There was perfect silence and stillness, all held 
their breath, till as no man rose, Moody burst out, 
‘¢ Thank God, no man says, ‘I won't.’ Now who'll 
say, ‘I will.’’’- 

In an instant the Holy Spirit seemed to have broken 
loose upon that great crowd of enemies of Jesus 
Christ, .and five hundred men sprang to their feet, their 
faces raining down with tears, shouting, ‘‘I will, I 
will,’’ till the whole atmosphere was changed, and 
the battle was won. 

Quickly the meeting was closed, that personal work 
might begin, and from that night till the end of the 
week nearly two thousand men were swung out from 
the ranks of the foe into the army of the Lord, by the 
surrender of their will. They heard his «‘ Rise and 
walk,’’ and they followed him. The permanency of 
that work was well-attested for years to come, and the 
clubs never recovered their footing, God swept them 
away in his mercy and might by his gospel. 


A Case of Paralysis 


NE afternoon three fellows, lying on the grass, 
talking, hailed nie, and one of them said, ‘‘Can 
you help me?’’ 

** What is the matter with you ?’’ I asked. 

‘*T don’t quite know.”’ 

‘«Then tell me your story,’’ I said. 

‘‘I was converted when I was a boy, and was a 
very earnest Christian, loving my Bible and prayer, 
and a regular attendant at all the meetings of our 
church, My friends said they were sure I should be 
a minister. I got on very well till I went to college, 
and there my professors undermined my faith, till I 
gave up reading my Bible and prayer. For twelve 
months now I have lost all interest and all feeling or 
desire for spiritual things, and here I am with every- 
thing gone. What is the matter with me?’’ 

I said to him, ‘‘I think yours is a case of paralysis. 
You have lost all feeling and all power to believe and 
pray or love God.”’ 

‘That is just so, and how can I get it back?’’ 

‘*You cannot; others must help you. We must 
take you to the Lord, the Healer, put your case be- 
fore him, and claim his intervention."’ 

Then I said to the two men by him, ‘Are you 
Christian men ?’’ 

‘« Yes, we are,’ 

‘«Can you pray ?*’ 

‘*Yes, we can.”’ 

‘* Will you two unite with me in taking this man 
to Jesus, laying him at his feet, and believing that the 
Lord will heal him here and now ?”’ 

After a little further explanation they agreed to do 
so intelligently. Then we read together the story in 
Mark 2 of the paralyzed man taken to Jesus, and 
when we had reached the point where he said, ‘‘ Son, 
thy sins are forgiven thee,’’ I remarked, ‘‘We must 
now ask the Lord to forgive this man’s sins ?”’ 

‘«What sins ?’” he asked, 

‘«Did you, when you were aware of the encreach- 
ments being made upon your faith and love, ever 
pray about it, and ask the Lord to keep your mind 
unshaken, your faith steadfast, and your heart true ?"' 

‘*No, I never thought of doing so.”’ 

‘« Those are the sins for which we want his forgive- 
ness ; for you have ignored him as your Lord, you 
have allowed other people’s opinions to come ip and 
drive out his word ; you have very grievously sinned 
against him, and we must seek his gracious pardon."’ 

** But I cannot pray.”’ 


(Continued on page 175) 
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LESSON 13. MARCH 30. REVIEW—THE GOD OF OUR FATHERS 


Golden Text: Our fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, and thou didst deliver them.—Psalm 22: 4 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever see an artist—a real one, not an 
amateur—at work on a rait? Maybe not. 
Well, then, come around the corner with me to 
my friend the portrait painter. First of all, you see 
that he does his work right in the middle of the city 
in a busy business section. That isso that people 
can easily come to him and not lose too much time at 
their sittings. The handsome room there with all 
the curios and objects of art is not the place where he 
really works. He does the actual work in that alcove 
over there that seems so bare. Itis bare. Every- 
thing is er so that one thing, and one thing 
only, is to be clearly seen, and that is the person that 
he is painting. The light is so arranged as to come 
from the north, and it is screened and reflected to 
fall just as he wants it to on the face of the man he 
is painting. The man you willsee posing is a public 
man whose whole character seems written in the ex- 
pression around his eyes, so that, while the pose is 
not neglected, everything centers around the expres- 
sion of those eyes. Now, when the artist begins, you 
watch him with interest, for he first of all covers 
the whole canvas with a dull-colored paint, and there 
is no picture at all. Different artists work differently, 
but my friend next sketches in very carefully the 
whole person he is painting, the chair he is sittingin, 
his dress, his attitude. This he does in outline, and 
the face he leaves till the last of all. Oh, it is a long 
rocess, but the picture grows and grows, day after 
Shy. until finally that face looks‘ at you from that 
canvas, and in those eyes you tead the character of 
the man whom men, women, and little folks loved so 
much that they wanted his portrait painted and kept 
where they could see it often. : 
hat is the way the Bible paints the portrait of 
God,—a little at a time and alittle at a time, and 
these lessons in Genesis are just the getting ready. 
They stretch the canvas, lay on the background, and 
begin- the sketching of the face of God that finally 
looks at us from the eyes of Christ Jesus. 





The Teacher’s Survey 
[The references throughou are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


A review lesson is a royal opportunity, and once a 
teacher ‘‘ senses’ the way to manage it, he will wel- 
come it with joy. Now reviewing is an art, and one 
must recognize that it should be most earnestly pre- 
pared for, A review may be 


1. Merely a repetition for the purpose of refreshipg and 
fixing memory. 

2. An addition of new detail and development of facts. 

3. It may be used to weld all the separate items of the 
lessons into a unit so that the scholar may see the whole 
meaning of what he has now done. 


Each method has its place, and each is in its turn 
adapted to certain groups of lessons. 

The twelve lessons that we have for to-day will 
probably leave a more beneficial impression if the 
teacher use the third method, and lead the scholars 
to see that Genesis sketches the background for the 
whole Bible record. Mr. Wells’ plan is based on this 
conception, for he narrows it all down to making the 
lessons show the character of God. Professor Clow 
works on the same my dividing the lessons differ- 
ently, but making them show the character of God. 
Dr. Thomas supplies a digest of the facts and teach- 
ings of the quarter’s lessons, like a shelf »f provisions 
from which one may help himself. Mr. Ridgway 
gives the practical and leading moral application of 
each event. So each article of this issue may be 
drawn from to draw the completed view of the quar- 
ter’s lessons, 


The Class in Session 


It is our purpose to fit all those twelve lessons to- 
gether and see how through them all ‘‘ one increasing 
purpose runs,” as Professor Clow says in his first 
pecagrage. That purpose is to show father, mother, 
ittle John and Mary, and all of the family of men, 
from the king on the throne to the servant maid 
working the mill, who it was that made them, how 
they came to be sinners, and what the good God 
means to do to help out in the situation. Genesis 
does not complete this picture, but it does set it up 
and get it started as the ‘‘ Getting-Started"s para- 
graphsays. We havetwelve separate passages that, 
taken together, show us a great deal about God. 

The twelve lessons may be conveniently movees 
in two parts, as Professor Clow suggests in his sec- 
ond paragraph. The first six lessons show how 
God made and dealt with the human race up to the 








Lesson Calendar for the First Quarter 


1. January 5.—The CS ot Re eee Gen. 1:1to2:3. 
J ° Golden Text: Gen, 1 : 1. . 


a Tbite io Wea tél» 6 Gen, 1 : 26, 27; 2: 4-25; Psa. 8 
Golden ‘Text; Gen. x : 27. 


anuary 19.—Man’s First Sin... .......2.-2. Gen. 
o3 Seite Goiden Text: John 8 : 34. . 

. January 26.—Cain and Abel. ........ . . . Gen. 4: 1-1 
+ Golden Text: x John 3 : 15. 


5. February 2.—The FI Gen. 6 : 9-22; 7: 11-24 


‘eS fe « wo © 


ood 
Golden Text: 


Rom. 6 : 23 

6. February 9.—God’s Covenant with Noah. . . Gen. 8:1 to 9:17 
Golden Text : Gen. 9 : 13. 

9. February 16.—The Call of Abram .4....... Gen. 12 : 1-9 


iden Text : Gen. 12 : 2. 
8, February 23.—Abram andLot .,....., 
Golden Text: Prov. 10 : «2. 
9- March 2.—God’s Covenant with Abraham . . . Gen. 15; 17: 1-8 
Golden Text : Heb. 10 : 23. 
March 9.—The Destruction of Sodom 
(Temperance Lesson) 
, Golden Text: 2 Cor. 6: 17. 


. « Gen, 13: 1-18 


11. March 16.—The Test of Abraham’s Faith... . . Gen. 22 : 1-19 
Golden Text: Hos. 6 : 6. 
12. March 23.—Isaac and Rebekah ........+62 ++ Gen. 24 


Golden Text: Prov. 3 : 6. 
Or, Easter Lesson—The Empty Tomb . 
Golden Text: 1 Cor. 15 : 20. 
13. March 30.—Review—The God of Our Fathers. 
Golden Text: Psa. 22: 4. 


+ « Mark 16: 1-22 








time of the flood, and the second shows how he 
called one man, and began his education as a race 
leader. 

So with these two things clearly in mind, we will 
take up the first group: Let Dr. Thomas refresh your 
mind on the facts of these six lessons, and then ask, 
‘*What do they all teach about God?” Mr. Wells 
suggests that they show that God is an aay, *4 
Creator, a just Judge, and a covenant-keeper. ou 
will_not find it difficult to show these three simple but 
fundamental truths. Professor Clow brings out the 
same great thoughts: Divine power seen in creation 
and in providence for man, and divine justice and 
faithfulness in his dealing with the disobedient man 
and woman and the degraded race. This is in his 
third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs. y 

The second group of six lessons all show how God 
worked for the benefit of the race by selecting one 
man and developing him to be a leader. 

The one apparent fact is that the way all —- 
ment of man is made is by obedient faith that God’s 
word is worth following. You see God suggested 
that Abram go out alone to a narrow country. That 
was not inviting, but nevertheless Abram went. 
Professor Clow shows that in his seventh paragraph. 

Then we see how Abram’s faith was made stronger. 
He ran away once on account of the famine, but came 
back and began over again. He stayed by those 
sacrificial animals until God did make his covenant 
with him. He took the most unpromising end of the 
situation with Lot, and saw how Lot lost out by his 
greed. And last of all, he stood the greatest of all 
tests. He believed in God’s word, and was willing 
to sacrifice Isaac when it seemed that it meant ruin, 
because by this time he knew that he could trust God 
to always bring things to pass. Professor Clow’s last 
two paragraphs. bring this out and the successful 
and promising marriage of Isaac closes the section 
on which Dr. Thomas gives useful light, and which 
Dr. Gray interprets in the light of the New Testa- 
ment. 

A Lesson Summary 

To be a truly religious person means nothing else 
than to believe with all your mind and with unshak- 
able certainty in a few great and very simple things. 
First of all, as Paul tried to teach the Athestine, 
**In him [God] we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” God created us and all the world in which we 
live; it is all due to him, and he can manage it any 
way he chooses, Next we learn that the only real 
sin is disobedience to God. All other things spring 
from that one thing. And, third, we learn that the 
only real religion is to believe in God so absolutely 
that if he tells you to stick a knife in your dearest 
hopes or die a felon’s death on the cross, you will do 
it,—accounting that he that gave life can also restore 
it, which indeed he can do. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What is the image of God in man ? 

2. What indicates that God did not plan for a sin-ridden 
world ? 

3. What was the real essence of the fall? 

4. What are. the great good points in Abram’s char- 
acter? 

5. What errors did he make ? 

6. What caused Lot’s ruin ? 

7- What was the great test of Abram’s faith? 


Other Teaching Points 


Do your level best to kill off the notion that all scientists 
are determined to prove that the Bible records are not true. 
The fact is that as Lord Kelvin, the world’s late leading 
student of organic and inorganic facts, once said, in effect : 
‘The more we know the more we see that to believe in 
God is a necessity.’’ 

Don’t be led astray by asking if it is wrong to do this or 
wrong to do that particular thing. ‘The one and only great 
wrong is to determine to have your own way in spite of 
what God may have said. 

God is my friend. He calls me just as he did Abram, 
and he does not call me to a soft time, but to a growth into 
a strong man. 

Be quite sure that any man who tinkers with soot will 
have dirty hands, They all think they can get the money 
cut of Sodom and escape the blisters, They never yet 
succeeded. 

Do not be afraid to follow God’s orders. He is a royal 
paymaster. Look at Abraham and Christ Jesus who both 
did it on Mount Moriah. 

A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Gen. 25 : 27-34; 27 : 145.) 

The progress ot truth is not always smooth and un- 
hindered. Not often does the Bible record the deeds 
of men so steady and royal-hearted as Abraham and 
Isaac. The wonder is that God has been able to 
handle weak, treacherous, and selfish men so that in 
spite of themselves they have helped onward his 
cause. The thread of God’s plan falls on two sons of 
Isaac, each of them very unpromising material, yet 
God works with them. 

What word sums up Jacob’s character ? 
What word describes Isaac ? 
. What word sums up Esau’s character ? 
. What sort of woman was Rebekah ? 
. See if you car. discover in the lesson 
A r time to sell out. 
When a bad man needs a shave. 
When a man needs his eyes opened, 
When it is too late to ‘‘ holler.’’ 
When it’s about time to leave town. 
Evanston, It. 
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Facts and Teachings of the Quarter 


By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D. 


ESSON 1.—7he Creation: Verse 1 is a key to 
the entire chapter, and the first four words a 
key to the whole book, and even to the Bible : 

‘*In the beginning God.” ‘The chapter records in a 
succession of stages the creation and appearance of 
the earth, the sky, and their contents, The process 
presumably covered a long time. The main empha- 
sis all through is on God and his work. ‘God said”; 
‘God made”; ‘‘God saw,” etc. 

Lesson 2.—Man the Crown of Creation: Chapter 
2is the natural sequel of. chapter 1; not a new ac- 
count of creation, ‘but beginning with man where 
chapter 1 left off. Man is the culminating point of 
creation and is described in detail. First comes the 
record of his complex nature, physical and moral. 
He is made of the dust of the ground and also in the 
image of God, the latter referring to his superior 
mental and moral gifts. Then comes the record of 
the conditions of man’s development : physical in his 
locality for a home; intellectual in his opportunity to 
name the animals ; moral in his probation; social in 
the provision of woman as his companion. 

Lesson 3.—Man's First Sin: The fact of tempta- 
tion is first seen. Its source is Satanic and outside 
man. The woman heeded Satan’s word, dispar- 
aged her privileges, overstated the divine restric- 
tion, under-rated her obligations, and then, de- 
siring to disobey, yielded instead of resisting. 
Following temptation comes the fact of sin. Pun- 
ishment inevitably follows. With a consciousness 
of guilt came a sentence of condemnation, and 
an act of separation. But the chapter also records 
redemption. The announcement of enmity between 
the serpent and the woman, and between the two 
seeds, is the first message of antagonism to and vic- 
tory over sin in connection with divine redemption. 
Not only is this promised in word, it is also pictured 
in deed, as the coats of skins were made. 

Lesson 4.—Cain and Abel: The progress in sin 
follows its origin, first in the individual, then in the 
family. The home is implied where Cain and Abel 
are born and raised. The two brothers are brought 
before us, the one a shepherd, the other an agricultur- 
ist, and both are worshipers as well as workers. The 
divine response to the two offerings is seen, the one 
being accepted, the other not; the explanation being 
the presence and absence of faith (Heb. 11: 4.) The 
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anger of Cain soon showed itself together with the 
divine expostulation. ‘The first murder was then 
committed, since the warning went unheeded. Divine 
condemnation and jodement quickly overtook Cain. 
God gives him a pledge of protection from vengeance, 
but sends him away from the immediate divine 
presence. 

Lesson 5.—7he Flood; Humanity developed along 
two lines—of Cain and of Seth, until at length they 
blended, and the iniquity resulted in the flood. Man 
did not rise from a lower to a higher stage, but 
tended downward by reason of sin. At length God 
was compelled to visit the earth with judgment. The 
divine purpose is first stated. God was not indiffer- 
ent to human sin. Then comes the divine plan ; an 
ark of safety was to be the method of deliverance for 
those who were righteous. The divine provision was 
also announced. God would take care of his people 
during this terrible time in view of special need. 

Lesson 6.—God's Covenant with Noah; Just as 
the divine judgment came to an end God's servant 
was remembered and brought toa place of safety. 
Noah was on the alert, expressing faith, hope, and 

tience, as he sent forth the raven and the dove 

wice. When the time actually came for him to leave 

the ark the divine word was promptly obeyed, and 
his first act on landing was to build an altar and to 
offer sacrifices. The sacrifice was accepted and as- 
surance given as to the future. A new start was 
made, with the divine blessing, the establishment of 
a new covenant, and the assurance by meaas of a 
new sign. 

Lesson 7.—Z7he Call of Abram: A new depart- 
ure, From the entire race we are now directed to 
one family and one man as the channel of the divine 
purpose, ‘The earlier chapters are just an explana- 
tory preface to the fulness of detail now to be seen. 
Abram’s life covers nearly fourteen chapters. His 
early days were spent in Ur of the Chaldees with his 
father and two brothers, his wife, and his nephew. 
As the result of the call came the migration to Haran, 
where Terah died, From thence the journey was 
made into Canaan. This was a third start after the 
failure of Adam and Noah. Nothing is more striking 
than Abram’s immediate response. 

Lesson 8.—Adram and Lot: A serious problem 
soon faced Abram. He and Lot were rich, and 
such possessions eres them from continuing to 
dwell together. Strife arose between their servants. 
In order to prevent the trouble from going further 
Abram takes the initiative and urges peace be- 
cause of their close eo, The younger man 
makes a selfish choice, seeing the great advantage of 
that most fertile region. This was the great mistake 
of Lot’s life from which he ever afterward suffered. 
A divine revelation to Abram followed, assuring 
him of God’s approval and blessing after what he 
had done. 

Lesson 9.—God’s Covenant with Abraham: The 
fifth of nine successive manifestations of God to 
Abraham. The assurance of protection and blessing 
is met by a desponding inquiry, ‘‘ What wilt thou 
give me?” There seemed no hope of the coming 
of the promised child. God dealt lovingly and faith- 
fully with his tried and troubled servant. His faith- 
lessness was corrected, his faith was instructed, and 
his hope was encouraged. Then sprang up a great 
change in Abraham. There was the prompt response 
of trust, followed by the divine acceptance of Abra- 
ham as righteous, and the confirmation of his faith 
in the solemn covenant. As with Noah, so with 
Abraham, God entered into covenant, It was to 
assure and strengthen the faith of his servant, and 
was intended to elicit a response of trust, faithful- 
ness, and obedience, 

Lesson 10.— The Destruction of Sodom; Another 
reference to Abraham’s nephew Lot, and the last 
record of his life. Two angels journey to Sodom to 
urge him to leave the city. Their warning is at 
length heeded by Lot, but not by his sons-in-law. 
Even he lingered, longing to remain where his pos- 
sessions were. God’s condescension and patience 
with his servant are marvelous. The divine judg- 
ment on Lot’s wife soon came as a result of her dis- 
obedience. 

Lesson 11.—Zhe Test of Abraham's Faith: Abra- 
ham’s life was not to be closed without facing the 
supreme test of faith and faithfulness. All had been 
leading up to this, and God tested him by asking for 
the offering of his dearest possession. he alacrity 
of Abraham’s reply is a prominent feature, and his 
words expressive of faith that his son would return 
are particularly noteworthy. There must at the last 
have been a definite concurrence on Isaac’s part 
also. But God only wished the spirit, not the act of 
sacrifice ; not Isaac’s life, but Ripsbaas's loyalty. 
Then came the divine interposition and the seal of 
Abraham's faith. 

Lesson 12.—/saac and Rebekah: Only one thing 
remained to Abraham, the selection of a wife for 
Isaac. Abraham's old age was spent in the enjoy- 
ment of divine blessing (24 : 1). e was still faith- 
ful to the divine will, and is therefore urgent that his 
son should not take a wife from the daughters of the 
Canaanites. The commission to his trusted servant 
together with the oath shows clearly Abraham's de- 
termination to follow the divine will, Deep insight 
into the divine purpose is also seen (vs. 5, 6), and an 
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absolute assurance of the divine favor (vs. 7-9). 
Mesopotamia was the country between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris; and the city of Nahor, Abra- 
ham’s brother, was Haran (11; 31). According to 
Eastern custom the consent of the maiden was not 
asked, though we can assume that Rebekah was 
able, like her brother and father, to recognize the 
will of the Lord, and so she set out accompanied by 
Deborah, her nurse (35: 8). In the East nurses are 
accustomed to accompany ladies of position and are 
held in great esteem by them. There were also other 
female attendants as well (24: 61). _ Isaac, who was 
dwelling in the south district of Judah (see 12: 9), 
saw the cavalcade coming, and as it would have been 
a breach of etiquette to resented seated on the 
camel, Rebekah alighted and took a veil and covered 
herself, It was not the custom for the bride to per- 
mit the bridegroom to see her face before marriage 
(29: 25). His mother’s death had taken place three 
years before, and Isaac brought Rebekah into the 
tent formerly occupied by Sarah. 


Wycuirre CoLiLece, ToRONTO, 
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The Exceeding Riches of His Grace 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


N a passage of deep emotion in the Epistle to 
Ephesus, Paul conceives himself standing with 
the saints in glory, all life’s conflicts past. But 

his gaze is not only backward on the earthly pilgrim- 
— He casts his eyes forward to ages still to come 
when God will show forth the exceeding riches of his 
—— in his kindness toward us in Christ Jesus. 

hen all God's dealings in time will beclear. So we 
may stand here, at Abraham’s tent-door, and re- 
membering the ages to come, of Moses, and David, 
and Isaiah and our Lord, look back on the vistas of 
time whose spiritual history is written in these brief 
chronicles, and also mark the exceeding riches of his 
grace. As we so review our lessons we shall find the 
story to be only a ‘‘ Genesis,” the beginning of God’s 
grace. For we can —— these events only as we 
realize that through it all ‘‘one increasing Fee 
runs.” It is not a purpose which increased in the 
mind of God. ‘‘Known unto God are all his works 
from the foundation of the world.” But it increases 
in its revealing to men, its grace of dealing with them, 
and its fulfilment among them. 

As we glance along the lessons with this thought in 
our minds they are seen to fall into two clearly 
marked sections of six lessons each. ‘The first is the 
record of God’s dealing with the race, with all man- 
kind then living on the earth. The story begins 
before the creation of the world, for it asserts, as we 
should, the eternal being of God. It records the 
gradual, stage by stage, creation of things, and of 
man as the highest reach of creation. It passes on, 
still keeping all humanity in view, to mark the mar- 
ring of God's purpose by sin and the moral cleansing 
of the world in the Flood, and to the inauguration of 
a new covenant at the altar of Noah, ‘‘ who found 
grace in his sight.” 

The second section of six lessons is the record of 
God's dealing, not with the race, but with a single 
chosen family. It sets forth God’s method of elec- 
tion, or selection, some may prefer to call it, for the 
carrying out of his ——_ of good to all mankind. 
It is the story not of creation or promises, but of re- 
demption and consecration. It is the first great 
chapter of the history of faith. We can find in it the 
hint and suggestion of every spiritual experience. 

The teaching of the first section can gathered 
up into three points. The first is the Divine power 
as seen in Creation. Here we emphasize the truths 
that God is the author of all life and being, of all 
order and beauty, and that man is the crown of all 
God’s creation for whom all else was made, from 
whom God asks special service, and with whom God 
holds communion. Here we are given the patent of 
mankind’s nobility. Here we affirm the far-reaching 
consequence that all life comes from God. The life 
which moves in the sap of the growing tree, pulses 
in the heart of the new-born child, throbs in the 
thoughts and hopes and loves of men, stirs deeply in 
the soul born again by the Spirit, is the creation of 
God. 

The second point teaches the divine wisdom in 
providence. God created the world of earth and sea 
and sky, and designed it as a placefor man. But 
his creation passed into providence, into a care and 
control of it. In that high office he set man. as his 
fellow-laborer. The earth, as at first created, had 
not reached its perfect order and loveliness. Splendid 
possibilities lay hidden in its bosom. So man is 
given his dominion, is made the master of the 
garden, the lord of its animals, and the tiller of its 
soil. ‘There he finds his home, enters into his sweet- 
est earthly companionship, and enchants himself 
with its wonders. The garden of Eden and man’s 
work in it are a picture of the wisdom of God, and 
they remain the prophecy of what man shall yet be, 
the prophecy which quickens hope in every heart. 

The third point teaches the divine dealing with 
sin. . The story of the first sin is not merely an event 
in the history of the race, it is a crisis in the purpose 
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of God. That is how the Bible regardsit. So it tells 
of the Fall,—so strange and yet so sadly familiar,— 
the fear, and shame, and lost fellowship, the penalt 

and expulsion, the outbreak in Cain, and the broad- 
ening stream of dark mutinies against God and his 
laws, ending in the Flood which swept away the 
hideous foulness of a godless world, and allowed God 
to make a new beginning, with assuring promises 
and a heavenly sign, in Noah’s covenant ; looked at 
broadly, that is an epitome of God’s dealing with sin. 

The teaching of the second section may also be 
seieeeee into three points. In the first we note the 

ivine callto Abraham. The story begins in Meso- 
potamia. But Mesopotamia is no longer fit to be the 
sanctuary of those who are tocarry on God's pu e. 
A more secluded land, a narrow, isolated ridge of 
mountain and valley is chosen, where God can 
keep and school and cherish his own. Abraham 
hears and makes response to God’s call. That mak- 
ing of response is, to all time, the act of faith. Those 
who make it, and go out, leaving all, are the men by 
whom God builds his kingdom. 

In the second we note the divine discipline of Lot. 
Abraham stands out as the man who is loyal to the 
high calling. Lot represents that number, which is 
so large in every age, who finish the course, but not 
with joy. ‘‘ The care of the world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh un- 
fruitful.” In the pitching of his tent towards Sodom 
we have the typical act of the man whose fire burns 
low. In his being hurried out of doomed Sodom, 
stripped bare of all he adventured his soul to gain, 
we see how God disciplines to save. 


In the third we note the divine perfectin of faith. 


In the covenant we see the fainting, wistful, bewil- 
dered faith of childless, lonely, fearful Abraham 
made strong. At the altar on Mount Moriah we see 
his faith tested, proved, deepened, purified. Nothing 
now will be withheld from God. In the happy issue 
of his servant's mission to Haran, when Rebekah 
came back to be wife to Isaac, we have his faith jus- 
tified. Abraham is now ready to become one of the 
just men made perfect. 

As our eyes sweep so swiftly over these many cen- 
turies one supreme truth stands out. We are not 
held by the momentous events which crowd them. 
We are not drawn to analyze the men and women 
whose names are part of our common heritage. What 
we see, shutting out all else, is the purpose of God, 
creating, providing, redeeming, disciplining, and 


dealing through it all in riches of the grace of the, 


Almighty Lover of men. 
GiasGow, SCOTLAND. © 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Lesson 1.—The Creation (Gen. 1:1 to 2:3). At 
the beginning of things. Everything had to start, 
and fixed revelation suits most people better than 
shifting science, and so we went up on the farm and 
watched Uncle Billy getting cream. And then 
stopped at the bone-mill on our way home, and saw 
the great embankment washed out by the cloud- 
burst. We then concluded as between the Cyclo- 

edia of Science and the old Book we'd stick to the 

ook, 


Lesson 2.—Man the Crown of Creation (1 : 26, 27; 
2: 4-25; Psa. 8). We find out the mixture and the 
process by which we came here and first meet our- 
selves. We also find and settle forall time just where 
the Garden of Eden is, and find Jerry Fraser, the 
coal-wheeler, living in it. It was in this lesson we 
met miserable old bachelors and happy benedicts 
and discovered the true secret of the Garden of Eden. 


Lesson 3.—Man’s First Sin (3). Here in this les- 
son we first meet the gentleman who has become our 
traveling companion all down the ages and who, un- 
til about nineteen hundred years ago, was personally 
conducting the excursion. And from that day to this 
those who can make nothing else will hand you out 
an excuse while you wait. 


Lesson 4.—Cain and Abel (4 : 1-15). Each brother 
brought to God what he was, just like the two men 
who went up into the temple to pray, and this 
explains the whole Cain and Abel tragedy. ‘Sin at 
the door,” explains God. ‘‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ?” asks the murderer. ‘‘ You are your 
brother’s brother,” says Heaven. And Cain goes 
out of the story with a mark upon him, the mark of 
love. 

Lesson 5.—The Flood (6 : 9-22; 7: 11-24). Human- 
ity is lead. It wants to drop out of Eden. It did 
drop. And God annihilated the race. He’ll do it 
again. ‘The Noahs are busy in a thousand pulpits 
and upon a thousand street corners. And the wise 
ones laugh and pass on. The story of the great rain 
is true, and the story of the great fire will also be 
true. Be kind to the rest of the family. 


Lesson 6.—God’s Covenant with Noah (8 : 1 tog: 
17). We found how God made his memorandum 
with Noah by‘writing with sunlight on the rain. And 
we also found ‘‘ the pot of gold”’ was no boys’ super- 
stition or fairy story, but that the real thing was right 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 30 (Review) 


there. We also thought that God made that 
mark upon the sky for Rover and Maltie and 
Polly and Dicky, who —_ out in the gar- 
den under the trees, as well as for us. 

Lesson 7-—Call of Abram (12 : 1-9). 
The Jews are particular friends of Heaven. 
Don’t curse them. The best families in the 
land are also friends of heaven, whom God 
hath blessed from generation to generation. 
These families have been founded out ‘‘ into 
the land of Canaan.’? Oh, yes, I got on my 
hobby in this lesson. In fact, my two hob- 
bies, for I drove a pair. One a life in the 
fields, and the other an altar in the home. 
Such a team is a)ways a winner. 

Lesson 8.—Abram and Lot (13 : 1-18). 
Uncle Abram, the strong man, who could 
up out of his mistake. Nephew Lot w 
drops into the ‘* Great White Way,’”’ and, 
like the blinded moth, around and 
scorches his wings there. ‘Ihe three R’s of 
happiness. How the rich man can have 
**the time of his life,’’ and, like Abram of 
old, become a friend of God. A lesson 
packed full of lessons. 


Lesson 9.—God’s Covenant with Abram 
(153; 17: 1-8). Look toward heaven. Those 
who keep eyes on heaven never go astray. 
How sailors used to find their way. Brought- 
out men get the choice things, and the best 
there is. God makes a blood covenant with 
them through his Son. Tne smoking furnace 
and the flaming torch are ready to pass 
through the sacrifice whenever you will 
spread it. 

Lesson 10.—Destruction of Sodom (19: 
1-3, 12-29). Men take Hell by force. God 
still dresses angels in men and sends to the 
rescue. Dare you to go down to the Onyx- 
Mahogany and cry, ‘‘ Up, get you out.’’ It 
means ‘*‘the jug.’”” These lessons are rich 
for righteousness. 


Lesson 11.—The Test of Abraham’s 
Faith (22: 1-19). That which is thought 
the best is always put to the hardest test. 
Poor stuff is scrapped. God never overtests 
to a permanent set beyond the elastic limit, 
or, as the women would say, the cloth is not 
stretched out of shape. God found he had 
made no mistake at Ur. With God is always 
life and not death. And to solve hard ques- 
tions and life’s mysteries always remember, 
** Now are ye the sons of God.’’ 


Lesson 12.—Isaac and Rebekah (24). 
The newest thing in lessons. Never before. 
And what a fine one it is. All about love 
and marriage in the way God would have it. 
Marry your own kind of folks. The wife 
who comforts her husband. ‘‘ Strong with.’’ 
Get up on the hills and do some good think- 
ing from the day you mail the invitations to 
the hour of the wedding-march. 


COATESVILLE, PA, 
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The Ilustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be seni for a two-cent stamp. 


In His Arms.—Our fathers trusted in 
thee: they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them (Golden Text). A calm looking up 
into God’s face with an unquestioning faith 
in him under every sort of circumstance— 
this is trust. It is the native air of friend- 
ship. Doubt chills the air below normal. 
Anxiety overheats the air. Trust is risking 
something that is very precious. Trust is 
the life-blood of faith. 


‘‘ If a wren can cling to a spray a-swing 
In a mad May wind, and sing and sing 
As if she'd burst for joy, 
Why cannot I contented lie 
In His quiet arms, beneath his sky, 
Unmoved by earth’s annoy?” 
—LEmma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. From 
“*Qutet Talks on Power,’ by S. D. Gordon. 
The Best Knowledge. — Our fathers 
trusted in thee: they trusted, and thou didst 
deliver them (Golden Text). ‘* You really 
don’t know what you believe,’’ said a sneer- 
ing voice, summing up theologicai difficulties 
in a manner that the speaker considered un- 
answerable. ‘* But I know whom I have 
believed,’’ replied the little woman quietly. 
—Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. Quota- 
tion from J. R. Miller, in the Northfield 
Calendar for 1913- 
Plowing Old Frank.—Our fathers trusted 
in thee: they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them (Golden Text). Writing to a friend of 
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some of the discouragements she had encoun- 
tered in her work, a missionary in the Ken- 
tucky mountains tells of a seventeen-year- 
old boy who had been converted at a revival, 
and was about to join the church when he 
received the following letter from his father : 
**dear boy I understand you are about to 
jine the church, now you are jist a boy and 
not fitten to jine the church wait until you 
are fitter and then jine.... We have some 
rough land to tend and you will have to plow 
old Frank and you will have to cuss a good 
deal, so remember what your father said to 
you.’’ It is related that the boy was finally 
persuaded that there were systems of man- 
aging provoking mules without the aid of 
profanity, and with a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of childlike faith, he ‘*jined’’ in spite 
of old Frank. There are a lot of good 

le outside the Kentucky mountains who 
eel justified in retaining more or less un- 
pleasant characteristics, or who at least im- 
agine that they are excusable for not making 
the most of themselves because they are 
gowns old Franks of one kind or another. 

verybody has an old Frank to plow, and 
the triumph of human life is to plow him 
without permitting him to harrow you.—Z, 
J. Stackpole, Harrisburg, Pa. rom the 
Harrisburg Telegraph. 


Better than the Proverb.— 7%ey trusted, 
and thou didst deliver them (Golden Text). 
When a London preacher recently said, ‘* Peo- 
ple tell us that God helps those who help them- 
selves, but we believe God helps those who 
can’t help themselves,’’? a workingman re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Ah, that’s it! that’s it! ’—W. 

. Hart, Utica, N. Y. From The British 
Weekly. 


More Concerned than We Are.— Our 
Jathers trusted in thee: they trusted, and 
thou didst deliver them (Golden Text). The 
French marshal ‘lurenne was the soldiers’ 
hero; they entirely trusted him. Once when 
the troops were wading through a heavy 
morass, some of the younger soldiers com- 
plained. But the older ones said: ** Depend 
upon it, Turenne is more concerned than we 
are. At this moment he is thinking how to 
deliver us, He watches while we sleep,’’— 
Mrs. M. Watts, London, Eng. From The 
Sunday School Chronicle. The prize for 
this week is awarded to this illustration, 


The Oid Scotchman’s Patience.— Our 
fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, and 
thou didst deliver them (Golden Text). ‘* Be 
patient,’’ said a Scotchman, reprovingly, to 
his little son. ‘* What is to ‘be patient,’ 
father ?’’ inquired the child. ‘‘ Bide a wee, 
and dinna weary,’’ replied the father, with a 
loving pressure on his shoulder. How often 
God’s restless children do not wait, and how 
often they do weary in waiting !|—Vediie 
Armiger, Baltimore, Md. From ** Small 
Helps for To-day.”’ 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


IX NAmMEs oF Gop.—To make this re- 
view exercise, you will take a strip of 
board, and. fasten to it with thumb- 

tacks, one below the other, twelve strips of 
cardboard, one for each of the twelve lessons 
of the quarter. On the side of each card- 
board strip, facing outward you will write 
three questions on the lesson, and on the 
reverse you will print the name of God to 
which the lesson points. The pupils will 
read the questions aloud, in turn, and an- 
swer them. At the close of each set of three 
the class will discuss the name of God to 
which the lesson points, and the teacher 
will take out the thumb-tacks and reverse 
the card, thus disclosing the name printed 
on the other side. The following questions 
may be used, with the names of God printed 
in capitals after each set of three. _ It will 
be noted that there are six names in all, half 
of the lessons repeating the names already 
used, 

1. What was the order of creation? What 
did God say about the creation? What 
characteristics of God are shown in the crea- 
tion? Our ALMIGHTY CREATOR. 

2. Why did God create man? Why did 
God create woman? What is the relation 
between man and the rest of creation? Our 
ALMIGHTY CREATOR. 

3. How did God test Adam and Eve? 
What was the first sin? How was it pun- 
ished ? Our Just JUDGE. 

4. What was the first death? How did 





it come about? 

Our ad JuDGE. 

a hy did God send the Flood? How 
id God preserve Noah and his family? 
Why were they preserved? Our Just 
UDGE. ‘ 

6. What is a covenant? What covenant 
did God make with Noah after the Flood ? 
What symbol of the covenant did God give? 
Our UNFAILING COVENANT- KEEPER. 


How was it punished? 


7. Out of what did God call Abram? To 


what did God call him? How did God call 
him? Our UNERRING GUIDE. 

8. Why did Abram and Lot rate ? 
How did they choose their future homes ? 
How did God reward Abram for his choice ? 
Our LIBERAL REWARDER. 

9. Why did Abram think that God was 
not keeping his covenant? How did God 
renew the covenant? What change of 
name did God establish es a sign? OuR 
UNFAILING COVENANT-KEEPER, 

10. How was Sodom destroyed? Why 
was it destroyed? Who were saved from 
Sodom? OvuR Just JuDGE. 

11. How did God test Abraham’s faith ? 
How did God preserve Isaac? What did 
God teach Abraham by this event? OuR 
WIsE TEACHER. 

12, What wife was designed for Isaac? 
How did Isaac get Rebekah for his wife ? 
How can we be sure of happy homes? OuR 
LIBERAL REWARDEP.. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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From the Piatform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Questions for a Written Review 
(To be dictated by the superintendent from the desk, 
and to be answered by the school in writing.) 

1. Please write out the first verse of the 
first chapter in Genesis. 

2. What did God command the first man 
not to do in the Garden of Eden? 

3- What was man’s first sin, described in 
the third chapter of Genesis ? 

4. Why was Cain angry with Abel; and 
what was Cain’s answer to God when God 
asked where Abel was ? 

5. Tell in your own words the story of the 
Flood, 

6. What was God’s, promise to Abram 
when he told Abram to go into the land that 
he would show him ? 

> When Abram and Lot agreed to live in 
different parts of the land, how was the 
choice of location arranged ? 

8. In God’s covenant with Abraham, 
what land did he promise him and his 
descendants ? 

9. What man with his family was allowed 
to leave Sodom before its destruction ? 
What member of this family suffered because 
of looking backward during the flight ? 

10. Tell in your own words the severe 
test of Abraham’s faith. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God."’ 
** Faith of our fathers, living still.”’ 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
** How firm a foundation.’ 
** Lord, I believe ; thy power I own.” 
** My faith looks up fo Thee."’ 
** O troubled heart, be thou not afraid."’ 
** Who is on the Lord's side?” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 77 : 5-10 (157 : 1-3). 
Psalm 44 : 1-4 (91 : 1-4). 
Psalm 78 : 1-8 (158 : 1-4). 
Psalm 27 : 9-12 (58 : 1-3). 
Psalm 95 : 6, 7 (192 : 1, 2). 





Department Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ET this review cover the general points 
of the lessons, which emphasize the 
spirit of the Golden Text, tha God 

helps those who trust him. 

Development of the Golden Text.—Show 
the motto on a piece of silver money, ‘In 
God We Trust.’’ Recall how the ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers ’’ trusted God to bring the May- 
flower safely to their new land. *‘Our 
fathers trusted in thee; they trusted, and 
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thou didst deliver them.”” When their chil- 
dren and grandchildren and others who 
came later became strong enough to make 
a nation, they planned to put on their silver 
money, **In God We Trust.’’ 

Review.—God does help those who trust 
him. Noah believed and built the ark. God 
delivered Noah and his family, and gave the 
promise of the rainbow. Review details and 
repeat the promise. 

n contrast mention that Adam and Eve 
didn’t believe what God told them about the 
trees in the garden, Because they disobeyed, 
they suffered. Stop long enough to recalt 
the wonders of creation; that ‘*In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth’’; ‘*God created man in his own 
image.’’ God was grieved because Adam 
and Eve disobeyed and had to leave the 
garden, 

What good man, long, long ago, heard 
God’s call to leave his home and country, 
and to move to a new land? Because Abra- 
ham trusted and obeyed, God made some 
wonderful promises : he would give to Abra- 
hanr the promised land, and a large family, 
like the stars for number. God blessed 
Abraham greatly. How rich washe? The 
children may mention gold, silver, cattle, 
sheep, camels, tents, and servants, besides 
his great name. God said to Abraham, ‘1 
will bless thee, and make thy name great, 
and be thou a blessing.’’ ‘‘ The blessing of 
the Lord, it maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow thereto,’’ ‘* He is faithful that prom- 
ised.”” (Have different classes or pupils re- 
cite these texts.) Who remembers what 
happened to Lot and his family ? 

hat did Abraham want more than all 
these riches? What did Abraham and Sarah 
name their baby? How did God try Abra- 
ham to prove that Abraham loved him as 
much as the heathen people loved their 
idols? Did Abraham trust God then? Did 
he obey? What happened ? 

After Abraham and Isaac went home to 
Sarah, they were very happy in their family. 
After some years Sarah died, and was buried 
in a cave which Abraham bought. Abraham 
was very old. Isaac was forty years old, and 
needed a wife. Abraham did not want Isaac 
to choose from among the peor who lived 
round about them. .Abraham trusted that 
God would guide to find the right wife for 
Isaac, Abraham had servants who trusted 
God too. One day Abraham said to a trusted 
servant, Get ready some camels, take plenty 
of food and some presents, and go, find a wife 
for Isaac. 

Some days afterward, toward evening, the 
servant waited near a foutitain, until the 
young women came to draw water. They 
carried the water jars on their heads and 
took turns filling them at the fountain. The 
servant had been praying that God would 
guide him to speak to the right one, so he 
watched closely. The young women must 
have been surprised to see a strange man 
standing near, with his ten camels kneeling, 
waiting for a drink. Rebekah was the most 
beautiful among the young women. When 
Abraham’s servant asked her for a drink, 
she gave it to him, and drew water for his 
camels, She acted just like our song: 


‘* Help us to do the things we should, 
To. be to others kind and good.” 


When the stranger gave her a gold ring 
and put two bracelets on her arms, Rebekah 
hurried home to tell her family and show her 
jewelry. When they heard her story, her 
brother Laban hurried to find the man. He 
was stil! near the fountain, with his camels. 
Laban invited him to stay all night. Food 
was provided for him and his camels and the 
other servants. He told his story, and Re- 
bekah decided to return with him. It was a 
long journey, before Isaac saw them coming, 
and met them. Isaac loved Rebekah when 
he saw her and took her home to Sarah’s 
tent. . 

(The above story was omitted last Sunday 
because of Easter, but should be included, 
as another instance of trust in God, and his 
guidance. ) 

Close with the refrain : 


** Trust and obey, 
For there’s no other way 
To be happy in Jesus— 
But to trust and obey.” 
Hand-work.—Draw a circle to represent 
a piece of money, and write, ‘‘In God We 
Trust.’’ 
Note.—Pictures and songs which you have 
used should be interspersed, when appro- 
priate. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


AKE to class any pictures you can pro- 
cure of idols or fetishes, Somewhere 
girls are being taught about such gods 

as these, for these are the gods of their par- 
ents. 

You have been learning about the true 
God. Of course you will say he is different 
from these, but in what ways? Then by 
suggesting the various stories develop these 
facts : 

From Creation Story. Our God is most 
powerful because he is Creator of all things. 


From Cain and Abel. Jehovah is a spirit || 


and must be worshiped in spirit. ere 
outward appearance counts nothing. Jeho- 
vah loves sinners, and tries to win them back 
to himself, 

From Noah. Our God always recognizes 
and rewards good, no matter how much sur- 
rounded by evil it may be. He covenants 
with us, , 

From Abraham, Our God has blessings 
for those who serve him. He calls men to 
help him. , 

rom Isaac. 
death of any man. 

The heathen nations believe that their 

ods must be conciliated with gifts before 
they bestow their supposed blessings. Our 
God is love, and he is more ready than an 
earthly father to bestow his blessings upon 
those who trust him. 

What does it mean to trust God? Did you 
ever hesitate to swing in a rope swing untjl 
some heavier girl had tried? Or did you 
ever wait until you saw a heavier girl on the 
untried ice before you tried? Some of our 
lessons have been testings of our God as 
well as his testings of men. Let us see how 
he has been revealed by his dealings. 

Could anything ever be too hard for Jeho- 
vah to do if you asked and it was for your 
good ? 

You never will have greater need for God 
to take care of you than Noah had. (Recall 
the story.) And Jehovah remembered 4im, 
Will he therefore ever forget you ? 

You will never be in as bad surroundings 
as Lot, and God saved Aim. (Recall the 
story.) Will he not, therefore, save you ? 

You will never have greater tests of your 
faith than Abraham had, and God encour- 
aged and blessed Abraham, and gave him 
the hardest test, not at the beginning, but 
at the end, (Recall the testing times.) Can 
we not say with the Psalmist, ‘* Our fathers 
trusted in thee,’’ etc, (Psa, 22: 4). Memo- 
rize this verse. Shall we not add, ‘‘I, too, 


Our God desires not the 


will trust thee, Jehovah, in all my ways 


”? 


through all my days. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read of the birth of Jacob and Esau (Gen, 
25 : 21-34). 

Give the nature and the name of the twins. 

Would Jacob ever have been Jehovah’s 
heir if he had not bargained for it? What 
was the birthright ? (Deut. 21 : 16, 17.) 

Read again Genesis 25 21-34. Did 
sey help Jehovah to hurry his plan for 

im? Memorize Isaiah 30:18. Underline 
the last three words. 

Read of Jacob’s trick (Gen, 27 : 1-29.) 
Did Isaac’s blessing mean Jehovah’s accept- 
ance of Jacob? Was there any excuse for 
this trick ? 

Read again Genesis 27 : 1-29. 
mother’s trick help the son ? 

Read of Esau’s return, and note his char- 
acter (Gen, 27 : 30-35). Thank God that 
— heavenly Father has a blessing for every 
child. 

Read Psalm 37 : 1-9. Memorize verse 7. 

What is our birthright (Rom. 8 : 14-17). 
How do people ‘sell’? it to-day ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Did the 


~ 
A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


ELL, I went to teacher’s house Satur- 
day night and gave him my story 
about the creation. The other fel- 

lows came, too, and turned in their stories, 


~ and then we had a dandy time. 


Teacher put a lot of Perry pictures out on 
a table, and told each fellow to pick out the 
one that would go best with his story. He 
said that was going to be part of the sur- 
prise, and it sure was. 

After a while he showed us a new stunt 
about balancing a chair ; then we had pea- 
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nuts and apples, and talked a while longer, 
and finally went home. 

We thought the party at teacher’s house 
was the surprise, but it wasn’t. We got that 
Sunday morning. When it was time for the 
lesson teacher took a book out of the drawer 
of our table, and asked Bert to read the first 
chapter. 

We all rubbered to see what it was, and, 
sir, it was one he’d made. It had real 
covers, with blue cloth pasted over them, 
and it was marked 


A BOOK OF BEGINNINGS 
BY : 
THE BOYS’ BIBLE CLASS 














When Bert opened it there were our stories 
about Adam, etc., all printed on a type- 
writer and pasted in, with a map for each 
story, and the picture that each fellow had 
picked out, It was a dandy book. I told 
teacher he must have worked all night 
making it. ‘*Oh, no,’’ he laughed, ‘* my 
wife did the typewriting in the other room 
while you were eating peanuts.’’ 

After we had looked the book all over 
Bert read the first chapter. It was the one 
I wrote about the creation. ‘‘ Beginning of 
the World’’ was its heading, by Willian 
Henly. I tell you, it looked Eas. 

Then Bulldog read the next one. It was 
called ‘* Beginning of Mankind,’’ by Charles 
Brown, That’s Bumps, you know. 

I read Bulldog’s chapter next, ‘* Begin- 
ning of Sin,’’ by George Jones. Fred’s story 
about Noah was ‘‘A New Beginning.”’ 
‘¢ Beginning of a Nation,’’ by James Ross, 
of course was Skinny’s account of Abraham’s 
call. ‘* Beginning to Fulfil the Covenant,” 
by Carl Grey, was about Isaac’s birth, and 
how he was saved from being sacrified, ‘The 
last one was Bert’s, ‘‘ Beginning of Isaac’s 
Line,’’ and told how Isaac married Rebekah, 
and all that. 

It wasn’t like a lesson, but sort of reading 
out of a Bible story-book, only more inter- 
esting. Some of it was funny, too, but 
teacher didn’t care. He said he was going 
to keep that book forever, 

Then he asked us which lesson of the 
quarter we liked the best, and we all decided 
on Abraham offering Isaac. ‘ 

Time was almost up, but teacher had us 
tell what we had learned this quarter that 
would help us be better Christians. We all 
said what we could think of. Then just as 
the bell rang he turned to the board, saying, 
‘*Here is what impressed me.’’ And this 
is what he wrote : 


GOD ALWAYS KEEPS HIS WORD 
1 CAN TRUST HIM 














My slip for next time is, ** Tell all you can 
about Isaac’s children,’’ and I know that 
already. ‘The other fellows showed me their 
questions, and they are: What was the 
birthright? Why was it wrong for Esau to 
sell his birthright? What was pottage ? 
Why did Rebekah want Jacob to get the 
blessing ? How many lies did Jacob tell to 


his father? Is it ever right to lie for a good | miles away do my threshing. 


purpose ? 





Dean Gray’s Bible Class 


By James M. Gray, D.D. 
Dean of the Moody Bible Institute 





A Marriage for His Son | 


HERE is not the same need for a quar- 
terly review in this class as in some 


In the next chapter we come upon a story 
beautiful in itself, and exceedingly so as we 
contemplate its typical significance. Abra- 
ham himself is a type of that king who 
would make a marriage for his son (Matt. 
22:2; John 6 : 44), and who is the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The unnamed 
servant is the type of the Holy Spirit, who 
does not ‘‘speak of himself,’’ but takes of 
the things of Christ the bridegroom, and 
shows them unto those whom‘he would have 
to be the bride (John 16 : 13, 14). He fur- 
ther enriches the bride with the bridegroom’s 
| gifts (comp. Gen, 24: 22 with 1 Cor. 12: 7- 
11), and at length brings the bride herself to 
meet the bridegroom (1 Thess. 4 : 14-16). 
Rebekah is the type of the church, which is 
the bride of Christ (2 Cor, 11:2; Eph. 5: 
25-32), while Isaac, of course, is the type of 
the Heavenly Bridegroom who goes out to 
meet and receive his bride (v. 63). 

In working out the details, consider (1) 
selecting the bride (vs. 1-52). Note the 
preliminaries, such as the oath administered 
to the servant, the conditions exacted of 











him, the prohibitions enforced, the assur- 
ances given, the exemption granted (1-9). 

Note the preparation made by the servant 
for his journey (vs. 10-14). The gifts he 
bore were in the nature of a dowry to be 
paid in accordance with Eastern customs to 
the father of the bride. How does his prayer 
illustrate Proverbs 3 : 5,6? Note the facts 
, about Rebekah (vs. 15-28), What was her 
natural disposition ? What spiritual lesson 
may be drawn from the last clause of verse 
27? Note the servant’s faithfulness (vs. 29- 
52). Do we get a touch of Laban’s charac- 
ter in vs, 30 and 31? How does the servant 
testify to Abraham and his son? (vs. 35, 36.) 
What is the result of the embassy, so far as 
the father and brother are concerned ? 
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(2) Let us consider the dride’s accepting 
the husband (vs. 53-61). Note the addi- 
tional gifts now presented to her, and the 
blessing pronounced upon her. Do you 
think the latter has been, or will be, ful- 
filled? 

3) Consider she marriage rite (vs. 62-67). 
rh how Isaac is represented is verse &. 
Was he thinking about his bride? Rebekah’s 
action was an indication of the inferiority to 
men with which women were then regarded. 
What title did the servant give to Isaac, and 
what report did he make tohim? In what 
did the marriage ceremony consist? What 
must have been the significance to the whole 
camp of this act of Isaac in bringing Rebekah 
‘*into his mother’s [Sarah’s] tent’’? Did it 
not show that she has now come into that 
place of importance and authority thereto- 
fore occupied by Sarah? How it fore- 
shadows the -place of authority and glory 
which the church shall have when she reigns 
with Christ over the millennial earth (Matt. 
m: 28; 1 Cor. 6:2; Col.3:4; Rev. 20: 
4-6). 

For collateral reading, F. B. Meyer’s vol- 
ume on ‘‘Abraham, or the Obedience of 
Faith’? (Revell, 50 cents), will be found 
helpful. It is one of his series on ‘‘ Old 
Testament Heroes.’’ Occasion is here taken 
also to recommend ‘The Names of God in 
Holy Scripture,’? by Andrew Jukes (Long- 
mans, Green & Co,, $1.75), and C. H. M.’s 
** Notes on Genesis ’’ (Revell, 50 cents). 

Questions to Test Your Study 

1. Have you refreshed your recollection 
of the parable in Matthew 22? 

2. How many other of the New Testamert 
passages referred to above have you exam- 
ined? 

3. How many of the questions asked have 
you satisfactorily answered ? 





FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
\ By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





MONG the testimonig¢s which have come 
A to me on the blessing of family worship, 
there are some which I wish to 
share with you. ‘* We began family wor- 
ship forty-seven years ago the twenty-fifth of 
last October, and the days that it has been 
omitted have been very few indeed. There 
have been times when there was the tempta- 
tion to give it up for a morning or for a 
season, but there was always strength given 
us to keep on, and we have often been 
brought to a realization of what a great 
blessing it has been to us as a family, and 
sometimes to others, as the following instance 
will tell, One fall I had a man from several 
He soon 
afterward confessed Christ at a revival in my 
neighborhood. His testimony was, ‘ Where 
I was threshing last fall the man held up the 
threshers, and ten or twelve men, for twenty 
| minutes before breakfast, to read in the 
| Bible and to have prayer, and I made up my 
| mind then that there was something in that 
kind of a religion that I wanted.’ ”’ 

Another writes: ‘‘ There are five of us in 
the home—father, mother, two daughters, 
and a son, but our boy is now off at school, 
and we miss him more at family prayers on 
Sunday morning than at any other time. 
We are all Christians, and the early training 





others, and I therefore venture this | of prayer is a great help to us. We expect 


week to treat the lesson for which that of 
‘* The Empty Tomb ” was substituted a week 


| an receive definite answers to our prayers. 


Our motto is, ‘Our home, where each lives 


ago,—‘‘ Isaac and Rebekah,’’ using the 24th | for the other, and all for God.’’’ This 


chapter of Genesis. 


same father.writes: ‘‘ We vary our Sunday 


After the story of the sacrifice of Isaac, in | service a little from the other services, and 
which Abraham showed his faith by his | have a family circle at prayer. After read- 
works (James 2 : 21-24), we have the record | ing the Scripture, I read the special objects 
of Sarah’s death and her burial in the Cave | of prayer, including the names of any sick 


of Machpelah (Gen. 23). 


Here is an in-| or in trouble, and also of many of our friends 


teresting insight into the customs and busi- | who are distant from us. Then we kneel 


ness methods of the Orientals of that period, 
showing the polite way they took of raising 
the price of an object which a customer very | 





and pray, beginning with the youngest, each 
seeking to pray definitely and concisely, but 
very earnestly, for one: of the objects men- 


much desired. Doubtless the patriarch paid | tioned, or for some. other dear one near to 
many times the value of that cemetery lot. | our hearts,’’ 


although ‘‘the children of Heth’’ would | 


Another. writes: ‘*My father has been 


have it appear that he might have taken it | dead for thirty-eight years, having died. at 


for nothing. 


the age of eighty-one, but his prayers in the 





If you have found a special difficulty or problem in conducting family 
prayers, Dr. Stone will welcome a letter from you, telling about it, and ad- 
dressed to him in care of The Sunday School Times. If a certain plan or 
method has proved useful in your family worship, a brief letter describing 
it is invited; and so of your testimony as to any particular blessing or 
experience that you have had in connection with ‘family worship. 


old home still live in my memory. We 
never once thought of absenting ourselves 
from that home-worship. No matter what 
the stress of business or demand of appoint- 
ment, nothing interfered with the morning 
waiting before God in the home.”’ 

I have scores of letters and testimonies 
like these quoted, telling of the far-reaching 
and marvelous blessings of daily prayer 
within the home, and with these testimonies 
comes the encouragement from a neighbor- 
ing city pastor stating that thirty percent of 
the families of his congregation are holding 
family prayers regularly. He adds: ‘* We 
hope that there will be more than fifty percent 
before the end of the year.’’ This has 
grown out of the earnest, faithful, conscien- 
tious regard which he has given to this work, 
and in his work and aim there is a lesson 
for us all, 


March 24 to 30 
Mon. —The Creation (Gen. 1:1to 2:3). Man 
the Crown of Creation (Gen. 2 : 4-25). 

As we recall the works of God in creating 
the universe, and in calling man into being, 
we have every reason to praise him for the 
great honor and responsibility he has placed 
upon us. The omnipotent God, who might 
have done all things without us, chose to do 
all things through and Ly us, 

Almighty and everliving God, we praise 
thee that thou hast called us into being, and 
given to us the responsibility of serving. 
Help us to live the kind of life thou didst 
plan for us, and as thou hast made us the 
crown of thy creation, may we live worthy 
fives, and bring honor to thy great name, 
For Christ?’s sake. Amen. 


Tues.—Man’s First Sin (Gen. 3 : 1-12; 22-24). 
Cain and Abel (Gen. 4: 1-15). 


The hard fact of sin is that it does not stop 
with the individual. The sin of Adam led 
to the sin of Cain. From generation to gen- 
eration evil descends, ever increasing in its 
intensity, and controlling in its power. ‘‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.’’ 


Most merciful and ,loving God, we pray 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 30 (Review) 


thee that we may realise the awfulness of 
sin, May every one of us flee from eviland 
from sin, knowing that the part of courage 
is to hasten from wickedness and sin. Save 
us to-day from yielding to the first tempta- 
tion of wrong. May we stop ere we begin to 
sin, For Christ’s sake. Amen, 


Wed.—The Flood (Gen. 6: 9-22). God's Cove- 
: nant with Noeh 


(Gen. 9 : 8-17). 

Sin hardens the mind and heart, and the 
fear of evil is overcome in the careless lite ; 
but the day of the flood will come when the 
fountains of the deep are broken up, and 
then the enemy of God is shut out.’ Over 
against this sad picture we have the wonder- 
ful covenant of God with his servant Noah. 
It is worth while to ** walk with God,’’ and 
to obey his will. 


May we, our loving Father, walk with 
thee from day to day. May we obey thy 
commands, nothing doubting. May we fol- 
low every precept, believing that all is a part 
of thy perfect plan. Let us enter the ark of 
safety to-day that we may be able to live 
these lives of ours aright, unharmed by the 
storm without, For thy sake. Amen, 


Thurs.—The Call of Abram (Gen. 12 : 1-9). 
Abram and Lot (Gen. 13: 1-12). 

The faith of Abraham was most remark- 
able. He went he knew not where, but he 
knew that God was with him. His charac- 
ter was remarkable, insomuch that he did 
not care for the things of this world as he 
cared for the will of his God. ‘The settle- 
ment of the difficulties with Lot, his nephew, 
shows the greatness of his nature—the vision 
of his faith, , 


Help us, our Father, to follow thee wher- 
ever thou dost lead us, and may each one of 
us know that thou hast a plan for our lives. 
May we never be satisfied by doing our own 
will, but may we seek thine. May each one 
in this family circle to-day know what it is 
to have the joy of doing the will of God in 
life’s simple, humble, daily duties. For 
thy sake. Amen, 


Fri.—God’s Covenant with Abraham (Gen. 15: 
§-18). The Destruction of Sodom (Gen. 19: 
12-17 and 23-29). 


God never overlooks faithfulness, and he 
always rewards the life which is loyal to 
him. God always remembers his covenants, 
and his promises aré absolute ‘and sure. 
Covenant means an obligation on the part of 
another. God will keep his part of the cov- 
enant. We must keep ours, 


Help us, our Father, to be true to thee at 
all times, and to keep the covenant which we 
have made with thee. May we remember 
that we have consecrated our lives to thee, 
and may every one of us seek to do his full 
part in loyalty to the covenant which he has 
made with thee. May we keep so near thee 
that we cannot break the covenant, In 
Chris?s name. Amen, 


Set.—The Test of Abraham's Faith (Gen. 22: 
If ever a man was tempted Abraham was 
that man. Just why God led him to such a 
severe test we do not know. That which 
seems abhorrent to us becomes heroic in the 
light of the ever-present love which never 
leaves the children of God! The One that 
can stay the hand raised to slay Isaac is the 
hand that provided the lamb for sacrifice. 


May we, our Father, learn more of the 
secret of this wonderful man of faith. May 
we trust thee implicitly even in the hours of 
darkness. Even when trials and disap- 
pointments face us, and we seem all unpre- 
pared to accept the inevitable, may we real- 
tse that faith overcomes the inevitable; that 
our God is supernatural in power. In 
Chris?’s name we ask it, Amen, 


Sun.—The Empty Tomb (Mark 16: 1-11). 

We thank thee, our blessed Lord, for this 
wonderful lesson of the resurrection, as we 
have learned it in the Risen Christ. Thou 
hast been more to us since we understood 
thy love and leadership. Help us, O God, 
to keep so near to thee that nothing may in- 
terfere with our living the life which is hid- 
den with Christ in God. 


Our blessed Master, thou who didst come 
forth from the tomb and bring the joy of the 
resurrection to mankind, help us to live 
above our sins even as we have risen with 
thee. Save those who are stillentombed in 
sin to come forth to the liberty and light of 
thyself. May men face their duties in the 
new hope of thy risen life and in the power 
of Chris? sname. Amen, 
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Bobby and the Champion 
By Louise M. Oglevee 


N ALL his seven years Bobby had never 
been so excited, but then, what little boy 
wouldn’t be, if his own big cousin was the 

champion football player who was coming 
with the great college team to play the next 
Saturday? ‘The papers told about him and 
printed his pictures and everybody talked 
about him and felt sure his team would win. 
To have the champion stay at his house and 
be his very own cousin made Bobby feel about 
as important as a champion himself. 

In fact he acted a great deal more impor- 
tant than did the big, clear-eyed, good-na- 
tured cousin when he came. Bobby watched 
and admired everything that he did, from the 
way he walked to the way he tied his necktie, 
and before the first day was over they were the 
very best of friends. 

After breakfast Bobby and Cousin Ned 
went down to the hotel where the other boys 
of the team were staying, and together they 
went out to the place where the great game 
was to be that afternoon. How proud and 
happy Bobby was as he walked down the 
street with the crowd of fine strong young 
fellows t How nice it would be, he thought, 
to be grown up like them and to do just as 
he pleased. ‘‘Nobody’d tell them how 
many waffles they could eat,’’ he said resent- 
fully to himself. There had been crisp 
brown waffles for breakfast, and Bobby was 
still indignant because his mother had not 
let him eat as many as he wished. 

At dinner time, my ! but they were hungry. 
Bobby was too busy eating to notice Cousin 
Ned for a while; but presently he heard 
him say, ‘*No more, thank you; it’s ever so 
good, but we’re under orders to eat just so 
much and no more when we’re in training 
for games like this afternoon.”’ 

Bobby was so surprised that he forgot to 
eat. To think that a great big strong foot- 
ball. champion had to be careful about what 
he ate ! 

Tt was hard for all of us at first,’’ said 
Ned, §* but it has been good for us, too.’’ 

‘‘It is fine temperance training,’’ added 
Bobby’s father, ‘‘ for when a boy can eat what 
is good for him and give up the rest, I should 
imagine that he could give up anything else 
that was going to hurt him in any way.”’ 

The game was a great one, and of course 








Strength 
Without Overloading the Stomach 


The business man, especially, needs 
food in the morning that will not over- 
load the stomach, but give mental vigor 
for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man gets 
each day, as to how he may expect to 
accomplish the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert, with a heavy, fried- 
meat-and-potatoes breakfast requiring a 
lot of vital energy in digesting it. 

A California business man tried to 
find some food combination that would 
not overload the stomach in the morn- 
ing. but that would produce energy. 

e writes : 

‘*For years I was unable to find a 
breakfast food that had nutrition enough 
to sustain a business man without over- 
loading his stomach, causing indigestion 
and kindred ailments. 

**Being a very busy and also a very 
nervous man, I decided to give up break- 
fast altogether. But luckily I was in- 
duced to try Grape-Nuts. 

‘‘Since that morning I have been a 
new man; can work without tiring, my 
head is clear and my nerves strong and 
quiet. 

‘I find four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts with one of sugar and a small 
quantity of cold milk, is delicious as 
the cereal part of the morning meal, and 
invigorates me for the day’s business.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

««There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above lettcr,? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Ned’s side won, as Bobby had been sure it 
would. Bobby remembered it all his life. 
And he remembered something else, too, 
He remembered that to be strong and useful 
and able to do great things of any kind, a 
boy must have a strong body anda clear 
mind, and that meant doing without many 
things that he liked. But what did they 
matter when they made such a big difference 
in the end? 


Rock IsLanp, ILL. 


<0 
A Case of Paralysis 


( Continued from page 170) 

** You have not got to; that is our busi- 
ness.”’ 

** But I don’t believe anything.” 

‘Never mind; do we not read, - When 
he saw “heir faith, he said to the sick of the 

alsy, Thy sins are forgiven thee’? We 
hens to exercise faith on your behalf, and 
you only have to-listen and wait till he shall 
speak from heaven to your paralyzed soul.’’ 

So we knelt in prayer, we three, goin 
over the details of the case before us, an 
comparing it with the narrative in the Gospel 
of Mark, After we had each prayed, I again 
put the whole matter before the Lord, and 
claimed the repetition of his old blessed 
work, and as I finished the young man just 
shouted ‘‘ Amen”? as loud as he could. 

** Is that prayer answered ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Why, yes, of- course it is; he has for- 
given me; he has restored my peace and 
rest; I trust him; he is my Saviour,’’ 

His face shone, his lips were no lenger 
paralyzed. ‘*Now,’’ I said, ‘*‘ rise and 
walk,’ which means, take up the mattress of 
doubts, unbeliefs, and denials, on which you 
have been lying, fling them over your shoul- 
der, and go back to college strong in his 
might who has recovered you from the power 
of paralysis.’’ 

He gave thanks to the Lord, and we glori- 
fied God. 





Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 





A friend of mine was discussing two young 
men, one of them exemplary and the other a 
moral failure, thus far, and she said she could 
not understand the case of the latter, as he had 
been up very carefully, She has a 
little girl of her own, and I sometimes wonder 
whether she is not ‘‘ too careful’ with her! Is 
that not possible ?—CLEMENTINA. 

ES and no. The late Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull wrote a book chapter on 

‘*¢ Letting Alone As a Means of Child- 
Training.’’ This title itself ought to be 
thought-provoking to any parent, and a 
stimulus to more serious study of parental 
duty. Now note this: it is not possible to 
be ‘‘too careful ’’ in the right training of the 
child, but that very carefulness will consist 
in sometimes letting the child alone. With- 
out being able to prove it, I believe that 
boys and girls go astray quite as much as a 
result of surplus watching and interference 
as of neglect. There are right and wrong 
ways of being ‘‘ very careful.’? In my ob- 
servation, the parents who are careful in the 
wrong way outnumber those who are care- 
ful in the right way, and the mischief that 
they do arises from the fact that they sup- 
pose that in proportion as they keep ever- 
lastingly at him the child will be a success— 
whatever the parents’ idea of success may be. 





I hear such contradictory reports about the 

of the kindergarten on little children 

that | should like to know your estimate of it. 

Should I send my child there? Can a mother 

who has not been trained as a kindergartner 

learn to apply the principles in her own home ? 
—KEINER. 

F COURSE, there are contradictory 
opinions on the kindergarten. Are 
there not such variable opinions on 

other good institutions,—the church and the 
Sunday-school, for instance? Remember, 
however, there is ¢Ae kindergarten and there 
are ‘‘ kindergartens.’’ Too often the kinder- 
gartner has gone into the profession solely as 
a means of livelihood,—like many physicians 
and lawyers. And the litle institutions 
dominated by such young women are often 
very faulty and far from true representatives 
of ¢he kindergarten. In other words, while 
kindergartners as a class are the best trained 
and the most competent of all grades of 
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teachers (as a class), some of them are good, 
and some not so good and some r,—as in 
other professions. But most kindergartens 
are far better than no kindergarten. 
In answer to the second question, I am 
lad to recommend a new and admirable 
k for mothers by Nora Archibald Smith, 
called ‘*‘ The Home-Made Kindergarten ”’ 
(Houghten, Mifflin Company, 75 cents; 
postage, 7 cents extra). It is admirably 
suited to its purpose, and is a charming com- 
panion to the interested miother, 








Your Grocer Is Your Friend ‘ 


Of course you don’t go to your grocer 
for advice ante what oe shall eat, and 
yet - like to have him keep you in 
touch with the latest products of the 
food factories and the latest discoveries 
in dietetics. If you are one of his regu- 
lar customers he is apt to call your at- 
tention from time to time to foods that 
he thinks will tempt pow palate or ap- 
peal to the tastes of some particular 
member of your family. 

Like every other merchandizer, the 
grocer must move forward-with the pro- 
cession. New things must take the 

lace of old commodities which have 

allen into disuse. 

There is one product, however, for 
which the er will not offer you a sub- 
stitute. e will not offer you a sub- 
stitute for shredded wheat biscuit be- 
cause there is no substitute. Shredded 
wheat biscuit is in a class by itself, a 
product that is unique in its wonderful 
adaptation to the needs of the human 
body. While whole wheat has been 
recognized for four thousand years as 
man’s staff of life, it is through the 
“ae some of steam-cooking, shredding and 

aking that it is made most digestible 
in the human stomach. 

There are two reasons why ordinary 
whole wheat flour bread does not possess 
the food value of shredded wheat, The 
first reason is because it is very difficult 
to find real whole wheat flour in this 
country. The second reason is that 
whole wheat flour when made into a 
dough and baked in the oven is not 
thoroughly digestible. Through the 
shredding process every particle of jthe 
rich, body-building material in the whole 
wheat grain is made digestible in the 
human stomach. 

One or two of these biscuits, eaten 
every morning with hot milk and a little 
cream, will not only supply all the 
strength needed for a half day’s work, 
but its daily use at one or more meals 
will keep the bowels healthy and active, 
Being ready-cooked and ready-to-serve 
it is a great boon to the housekeeper 
who is called upon to prepare a whole 
some, nourishing meal quickly and 
without kitchen worry or trouble, The 
biscuit is deliciously nourishing when 
eaten with stewed prunes, sliced ba- 
nanas, baked apples, aches or pre- 
served fruits of any kind. 
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_W you are raising poul- 
try for pleasure or profit— 
the new, sure way is to buy 


Day Old Chicks. 


Brookside Farms Day Old 
White Leghorn Utility Chicks 
are hatched from standardized 
strains and develop into sturdy, 
healthy, successful layers. 

We ship them, 6 to 8 hours 
after hatching, to any express 
point within 72 hours delivery. 


our best pens. 


Our new Booklet, “ 
tells much of interest about Brookside 
Farms. Write today. 


BROOKSIDE FARMS 
B Great 


We also ship Hatching Eggs from 
Write for Prices, 


One Day Old.” 
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Trial rer An yey Home Instruction FREE, 
Detroit, 


[. STAMMER 





“tH 
Domestic (sty sana 


ing and well-paid positions, 
Home Economics, so2 W. 6oth St., Cuicaco, It. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
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Home study 
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Leadership, Dr. George L. Robinson of McCormick 
Other tours to Central Europe, British 
Scandinavian countries. 


The Chautauqua Tours(Inc, ),1521 Marquette Bidg.,Chicago 
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Thomas Individual Communion Service 
Noiseless, dust-proof, self-collecting, saves 
cost other services. Shallow ti if 
head. nap, aero emarias wee. Get PECIAL INTRO- 
UCTORY OFFER. State number communicants, 


Service Co., Bex S, Lima, 0. 
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Bromchial 


TROCHE 


The Cough Remedy 


Convenient and effective. Used for over 50 
and still unrivaled. 25c, 50c, $1.00. mney oiaey 


HN 3. BROWN & SO) 


Free. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, March 30, 1913 


Mission Work, at Home and Abroad 
III, Education. . (Acts 18 : 7-11.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—'Teaching children (Deut. 6 : 3-9). 
‘TUES, a of education (Prov. 6 


20-23). 
WED.—Christ's method (Matt. 13 : 1-3). 
‘1 HUkS.—Paul's method (Acts 19 : 9-12). 
Frt.—Personal touch (2 Tim. 3 : 14-17). 
Sat.—Basis of education (Psa. 19 : 7-11). 











What part does teaching play in missions ? 
How does education help backward races ? 
What is our denomination doing to educate 

natives of mission lands? 


OME years ago the Established Church 
of Scotland sent out a.deputation to 
examine its mission work in India, 

with reference especially to the question 
whether too much attention was being given 
to education. ‘The deputation reported that 
some points were in need of more attention, 
chiefly in the way of sending out ani adequate 
force so that the wonderful opportunities of 
the schools for evangelistic progress might 
be utilized, as they could not be when all 
the teachers were overloaded with secular 
teaching. The deputation gathered a great 
deal of evidence from men who lived in 
India in many walks of life, and some of the 
things wlfich they found were accomplished 
by educational missions were these : 

Their value can hardly be over-rated. 
Their importance is greater now than when 
Dr. Duff began, From the destruction of 
héathen beliefs, now, if ever, is the church’s 
India is waiting for some 
‘native St. Paul, to turn by thousands to the 
Lord, and the more active you are in your 
schools the better you will’ be prepared for 
that day. Even now, the most numerous 
converts and the best are made in the 

Both as destructive and as forma-" 
tive agencies, they are most valuable to direct 
evangelistic work, 

Properly conducted mission suhiools are 
one of the best agencies for spreading the 
gospel of Christ. In the majority of cases 
the cause of the unsatisfactory results lies in 
the insufficiency of means employed in teach- 
ing the Bible. 

In the general progress of India toward 
Christianity, missionary education is by far 
the most potent factor. 

Mission schooés have an essential place in 
missionary work; mission cod/eges are the 
only means we possess of reaching and in- 
fluencing the higher sections of the com- 
munity. 


bh. 


% 

We see in China to-day some of the things 
which missionary education has done. Note 
this significant editorial in the Manila Times, 
which is not a missionary organ : 

** Recently, at one of the treaty ports of 
China, there met a leader of the republican 
| movement that swept away the old monarchy 

and a well-known American, Their talk 
| was of the republic, the revolution that 
brought it into being, and the chances of 
the new government in the difficulty and 
dangers that beset it, ‘* What produced the 
revolution ?’ asked the American. | ‘The 
Christian missionary,’ responded the Chi- 
nese. ‘Iie came to give us a new religion ; 
he gave us a new government, a new social 
order. His purpose was not to achieve 
what he did, but he is primarily and largely 
responsible. The Chinese people did not, 
to large extent, accept his religion, although 
they have accepted many of its principles, 
but they did take from him the principles of 
his social and political life. They took his 
literature and its lessons. His presence, his 
teaching, his work aroused the people to 
newer and larger realizations of life and of 
the world, and started the Chinese into the 
world. The machinery of his system helped. 
It taught foreign languages to many Chinese, 
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and, through those who support it in foreign 
countries, offered the means to hundreds of | 
young Chinese to go abroad. The es 
schools, hospitals, and refuges added to the | 
spread of this new political and social | 
knowledge among the people. The number 

of the Chinese who gave actual adherence 








to these religious institutions was small ; 
the number of Chinese influenced by what 
the missions taught, unconsciously perhaps, 
of social and political science, was enor- 
mous. The movement had its origin, 
growth, and culmination within the span of 
my life, and it has all passed under my eyes. 
I know the men who formed and fought the 
revolution, and I know the influences that 
controlled and inspired them, I repeat, the 
Christian missionary made the republic of 
China,’ ”’ 
“ 

In a recent article, Dr. Capen of Hart- 
ford has summarized the work which schools 
have accomplished in China : 

‘* The missionary has been the pioneer of 
modern education in China, The Protestant 
missionaries maintain 3,700 day or primary 
schools, with 86,000 pupils, and more than 
500 higher schools vith an enrolment of 
more than 31,000, Up until recently, the 
Christian schools have been the best in the 
country, and even now but few government 
schools can compete with the best Christian 
schools in the grade of their teaching, espe- 
cially of English and Western subjects, and 
above all, in their moral tone. ‘The ethical 
influence of most government schools, it is 
declared, leaves much to. be desired, while 
the Christian school seeks by moral and re- 
ligious instruction and by careful super- 
vision and discipline to develop the pupils 
into strong and public-spirited men and 
women, The direct influence of this edu- 
cational work has been great, but its indirect 
influence is even greater. Not only have 
these schools trained leaders for the new 
China, but their success has helped to 
awaken an interest in the Westernized edu- 
cation, missionaries were drafted into the 
service of the government education, and 
earnest Christian teachers have been em- 
ployed by the government iu its own 
schools, "’ 

& 

In Canton the superintendent of police 
has sent one hundred blind girls to a mission 
school, and he has gathered 500 little slave 
girls into a school and placed them under 
Christian Chinese teachers. 


Missionary schools are not established to 
Stiby 
lished to spread the Gospel of Christ, and 
this they do in every land, and Christ’s 
Gospel does still what he said he came to 
do. What did he say he came todo? You 
will find it in the text he chose for his great 
sermon in the synagogue of Nazareth (Luke 
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THE HEART 
OF THE BIBLE 


Specially prepared for Young People, 
Parents and Teachers, for the Home 
and School, by 


Ella Broadus Robertson 


HIS book differs 
from any other 
blished in the 
t that it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
| of the Bible in his- 
torical order, in the 
exact language of 
the Bible itself, 
using the latest and 
best translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version. 
ested to the author by 
ildren for Bible stories } 








The idea was s' 
the desire of her c 
‘‘just as they are told in the Bible."’ 


The Sunday School Times says: 

“It is just this kind of book that many 
arents have wanted to use in reading the 
ible with their children ; and the children 

will not be the only beneficiaries of the fine 
work that Mrs. Robertson has done.”’ 
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Bible Publishers for over 100 years 
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HYMNS.OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Response to the plea for better Sunday- 
School Music. Every tune within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 


The Costes Co., Union Square, New York 


AFFORD sh 


$3. ot per hundred ; 
is and music. 


INDIANA. 


New plan. Big money. 
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samples, § cents each. 
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in cloth, 
scholars ck mow Bey the League. Price, 


Testament League. 


./ The King James edition 
pocket or in a lady's purse. The 


In ordering ‘Testaments, please state 
Version is desired. Pledge Cards 25 


Pocket Testament 
League Supplies 


Pictorial League Testaments 


In American Revision or King James Version, beautifully illustrated, bound 
Either version is an ideal book for presentation to Sunday-school 


ea League Testaments 


In American Standard Revision or King James Version. 
A wonderful achievement in ‘Testament making. Large 
clear type, soft flexible leather binding, with frontispiece. 


larger, 2x4 inches, in convenient pocket size. 


25 cents each, postpaid; $2.50 a dozen; and 


Issued for the Pocket 


Price, 50 cents each, 
is small enough to be carried in the vest 
American Standard Revision is somewhat 


whether American Revision or King James 
cents per hundred. 





25 cents. 





Every member of the ‘Testament League should have a copy of The Pocket Testa- 
ment League Around the World, by GEORGE T.- 
As recommended by the Chapman-Alexander Mission. 
a graphic account of the origin and launching of the movement, and of the wonderful 
results which have been obtained through the transforming power of the Word ; 
also, full instructions as to the starting of a Léague. 


B. -DAvis. Paper, illustrated, 


‘This book gives 
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Horsford’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 


journey. 








makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and alittle sugar in a glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. Try it. 





